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Art. 1—Thoughts on various Charitable; and other Important 
Institutions; and, on the best mode of conducting them; to 

+ which is subjoined, an Address to the friends of the Rising 
Generation. By Catharine Cappe. Dedicated, by permission, to 
William Wilberforce, Esq: Octavo, pp. 110. 3s. Longman 
and Co., &e. 1814. 


_ Tais. pamphlet, originating in the noblest, and best 
propensities of the human heart, is offered to the public 
under the avowed sanction of the moral, the benevolent, 
and the pious, Mr. Wilberforce ; a gentleman, whose stre- 
nuous endeavours in rooting out slavery from the cor- 
ruption of our constitution, will ever be remembergd_ by 
a grateful people, proud in the freedom of their laws, and 
zealous to extend the blessings they enjoy to suffering hu- 
manity. 

We must, notwithstanding, confess, however odious the 
term of slavery, and however repugnant the realiiy to our 
feelings as Britons, it is our belief, that Mr. Wilberforce 
would have drawn a less animated picture of human wretch> 
edness, had he been personally acquainted with the real 
comforts and comparative independence of a well disposed 
negro family in our colonies. 

We do not venture this assertion in support of slavery ; 
on the contrary, we rejoice with our fellow citizens, in its 
abolition from our code ; but we do it with a hope to rescue, 
from undeserved obloqny, the humanity and respectability, 
in a general sense, of our West India planters. Personal 
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observation has enabled us to ferm a comparative view sf 
the state of an industrious negro family, and that of the la- 
borious class of society in this country; and, abating the 
etigma of sluvery, the former has decidedly the advantage 
over the latter. They are cherished in sickness, and in 
health—no public poor house—no public hospital, is necessary 
for their convenience or relief !—their comforts await them 
in their own humble cabins ; and the philanthropist, who has. 
seen the jubilee countenances, on a Sunday, at a negro 
market, where both sexes present themselves, cleanly and 
respectably attired, gayly loaded with the produce of their 
own gardens, which they sell, or barter, for the little luxu- 
ries of life, would give a sigh, to the frailties of human na- 
ture, which are corrected by a restrictive government ; but 
too often, expand with the unlettered class of society, under 
this misapplied conviction, that, in England, every indivi- 
dual is the regulator of his own conduct. 

With this baneful permission, how frequently is the pro- 
duce of the past week’s labor, spent at the alehouse, in ex- 
cesses of drunkenness, while the wife and children, at home, 
ave deprived of their dependance and their support. We 
can, moreover, venture to assert, that the first object which 
arrests the feelings of a West Indian, on his arrival in this 
metropolis, is the misery of the myriads of beggars who in- 
fest the sireets. A scene so new to him, who never saw afel- 
low creature wanting thenecessaries of life, awakens powerful 
sensations in his mind; and almost teaches him to doubt, 
the real value attached to cur national freedom. But he 
soon perceives, if the gracious independence granted by our 
laws, is subverted by the idle and the profligate, that the 
munificence of the crown, and the benevelence of the nation, 
have provided cheerful asylums, for every description, not 
only of the unfortunate, but of the worthless. 

In this great city, little famed for the palaces of its kings 
or of its nobles, we find our most remarkable, and costly, 
buildings, devoted to public charities. From the veteran 
or disabled warrior, down to the miserable repentant street 
walker, art have repose offered to them in the day of suffer- 
ing. Nor is this national generosity confined to our own 
countrymen. foreigners, in the hour ofaffliction, seek their 
refuge here ; and distant countries, groaning under the atro- 
cities and ravages of a regicide war, have found succour 
from the splendid subscriptions, raised among British indi- 
viduals, toward their nnmediate relief. 

These are proud monuments of our national character, 
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But, are these outward and visible signs, unerringly the 
prototypes of the virtues they proclaim? Are we sure, the 
interior management of a poor house, or of an hospital, is 
exemplary of its beneficent foundation® We fear not; 
governors will continue to celebrate their public meetings, 
with public dinners, say what we may; and underlings 
in office will persist to show their usurped authority over 
suffering and poverty. Let those, therefore, who have 
power to remedy the evil, look into the abuse. 

The object of our venerable authoress, is confined to 
charitable institutions, ina moral point of reasoning. At 
the age of three score and ten, she has taken up her pen, 
with this view; that, ‘ if the vices of one human being can 
be restrained, or the real respectability, and actual useful- 
ness of anothér, be promoted, she is then compensated for her 
earnest endeavour to make the attempt.’ 

Under the head of charitable institutions, she turns her 
thoughts te the consideration, more particularly, of cha- 
rity schools for female education. Her first consideration 
is; an inquiry into the motives that led to the institution of 
the various female charity schools, througheut the kingdom 
about the beginning of the last century ; the objects intended 
to be obiained by them; the peculiar abuses to which they 
are liable ; and the best means of preventing or rectifying 
those abuses, exemplified in a short history of the Grey 
Coat school in Yorkshire. These are her reflections. 


* Respecting the motives that led to the establishment of these insti- 
tutions, there ean be no doubt that they were truly humane and 
Christian. 

‘ The object was to obtain for a given number of poor children a 
better education than they could otherwise receive from their indigent 
parents, or in that too frequently unhappy receptacle of misery and 
profligacy, a common poor-house; where the most abandoned are 
generally allowed to mix habitually with the young and unexperienced. 
It was not only hoped that these favoured children would ke preserved 
from the cantagion of vice, but it was further intended, that they 
should receive such religious and moral instruction, gain such habits 
of order, regularity, and industry, as would be most conducive to their 
own happiness, and to that of all others with whem they might here- 
after be connected as faithful servants, industrious wives, careful and 
affectionate mothers. 

‘ The means employed for the attainment of these important and 
desirable objects were generally, 1 believe, the following. A sum of 
mouey was appropriated by the benevolent founders towards the sup- 
port of the institution, to be augmented from time to time by chari- 
table bequests and anaual subscrintions. A decent master and mis- 
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tress were engaged, by. whom the children were to be boarded and 
clothed at so much per head, with the addition of their earnings. The 
girls were to be taught to read and write, to sew, knit, and spin, to- 
gether with such oth@ household oecupations as might be most likely 
to fit them for the various duties which, in their humble station, might: 
devolve upon them after they should have left the school. 

* Now it is obvious that the success of this plan would greatly de- 
pend upon the character, zeal, and abilities, of the master and mistress. 
if their object’ in undertaking the charge was merely to procure for 
themselves and their families the means of a comfortable subsistence, 
without any particular solicitude to discharge faithfully. the important 
trust reposed in them, although they might set out with the upright 
inteution of acting honestly in respect to the quantity and quality of 
the children’s food, and equitably in the distribution of thet labour, 
in such manner that all might, as nearly as possible, reap equal ad- 
vantages, yet the temptation would continually oceur, from the very. 
nature of the cothpact, of abridging them in respect of the one, and: 
of unequal distribution im respect of the other. It would be the in- 
terest of the master and mistress not to provide the most wholesome, 
but the cheapest food ; net to teach every thing as much. as possible 
alike to all, but to confme to one employment, regardless of her gene- 
ral improvement, the girl who most excelled in it—to spinning, the 
best spinner—to sewing, the best sewer—to washing, the best washer, 
Sv.~-and this, not only to save trouble, but to augment the quantity 
of labour. It is obvious, likewise, that their increasing wants would 
multiply these temptations, ifthe master and mistress should have a 
growing family ; and, at the same time, although the evil were per- 
ceived, their multiplied necessities in that case would operate against 
their removal, especially if they. were upon the whole respectable cha- 
racters.—* How cruel,’ 1t would be said, ‘ to deprive these poor people 
of their livelihood’ and thus a eoufined and mistaken humanity would 
unconsciously throw its powerful influence into the scale of family in- 
terest, of prejudice, and of favoritism. These evils, it is true, were 
not foreseen ; yet I believe that, ima greater or less degree, experience 
will prove them to be inevitable, at least ina girl’s school, wherever 
the childres are placed upon this footing. 

‘ I shai endeavour to exemplify this by giving a sliort’sketch of the 
origin, progress and degeneracy of a charity-school in this city, not 
otherwise indeed entitled to public notice than as one of a class, and 
which, therefore, may fairly be considered as a specimen of many 
others; similar causes operating always, where other preventive cir- 
eumstances do not intervene, in preducing similar effeets, 

‘ The origin of the Grey Coat Scheol, above alluded to, so denominated: 
from the uniform worn by the children, is thus related by an ancient 
author, James Terr, Esq. who published some account of the antiqui- 
ties of York, in the year 1719, from the papers, as he states, of 
Christopher Hilyard, Esq. 

‘ Having spoken of a boy’s school, began on the 14th of June, 
1705, at the expence of the public stock of the corporation, he thus 
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proceeds : ‘On St. Simon and Jude’s day following, the charity school 
for twenty Grey Coat girls was begun by subscription as_the boys, 
and set on foot by several gentlewomen im this city, particularly by 
Mrs. Frances Thornhill, who subscribed £5 per aun. herself, and 
used a great deal of industry and application to promote subscriptions 
among the ladies, and was assisted in that goed work by that good 
Jady, Mrs. Sharpe, wife to the then Lord Archbishop, who subseribed 
£10), and paid it during her lord’s life ; as also by the Hon. Lady 
Fenwick, relict of Sir John Fenwick (beheaded) who, during her life, 
was a great benefactress to the school, by all which, and by Mrs. 
Frances Thornhill undertaking to be treasurer and sole manager, the 
undertaking was perfected, and, by the blessing of God, both these 
Schools are likely to be apheld and perfected. 

* During the fife time of the excellent founders, whilst it had the be- 
nefit of their personal superintendence, and prebably for some time 
afterwards, their school was very flourishing; but as they do not ap- 
pear to have formed any particular plan for its future regulation, the 
various evils arising from the whole management being left to the 
master and mistress, as already stated, began to be apparent, tll at 
length it degenerated into the deplorable state which] am now about 
to describe. 

‘ Being at York on a visit in the year 1750, 1 heard the Grey Coat 
school frequently mentioved, aud always in terms of deep regret ; 
few of the girls, it was aflirmed, turned out well, many of them were 
sickly, all of them tewarkably low of stature, and their whole appear- 
ance extremely unfavourable. Mevtioning this subject one day to 
a medical gentleman of great respectability in. this city, the late Mr. 
Garencieves, who, for many years, attended the school professionally, 
he acknowledged and lamented that the general opinion was but too 
just; adding, that, to his own knowledge, there were at that time nine 
wretched beings, who had been edwcated in it, upon the town, the 
miserable victims of prostitution. It struck me forcibly, that effects 
sounifornly unhappy, and, in wany instances, so exceedingly deplo- 
rable, must procted either from some great fault in the original con- 
stitution of the school, or in the improper manner in which it was 
conducted ; and I determined, if it ever should be in my power, to 
investigate the subject thoroughly. 

‘ In the spring of the year 1755, the wished-for opportunity arrived, 
A spacious new building had beea just erected for the reception of the 
girls. I had come to reside in York in the summer of 1782, and had 
been tolerably successful, in concurrence with some other ladies, in 
establishing a day-school for spinning and reading, and we were 
applied to by the gentlemen's committee,.in their own name, and in 
that of the rest of the governors, to give our opinion respecting the 
regulatious se much wanted ia the Grey Coat school, together with 
our assistance towards putting them imto execution. After some 
previous Consultation, we determined to comply with their request, aad 
formed ourselves into a committee to deliberate on the best means of 
dolug it, 
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‘ Unfortunately , our task was rendered abundantly more difficult in 
consequence of the governors having previously engaged a new master 
and mistress to board, and clothe, and employ the children on the 
eame footing as formerly; and we determined, therefore, before we 
engaged in this undertaking, to state in a paper sent in to their com- 
mittee, what we conceived to be the most desirable objects of such an 
institution, and the best means of attaining these obyects. 

* We stated, that as there are not ge nerally any little trades which 
the lower class of females can be taught, or can have it in their power 
afterwards to exercise, the best thing, prebably, that could be done, 
was to fit them for servants; but, that as many might be orphans, 
having nohome, and as an eligible service might not always be obtain- 
able, they should likewise be taught some probable means of gaining 

a livelihood whenever this should “happe n, and which might, at the 
same time, be a help to them afterwards, if they should marry and 
have families of their own : and, considering the state of the country 
at that period, we were persuaded that these objects would be most 
effectually secured by their continuing, under proper regulations, the 
former practice of spinning worsted. In order to their being fitted 
for servants, the ladies’ committee sketched a plan for arranging the 
girls in such a manner that their several employments should re- 
gularly follow each other, and not be affected by the caprice, the par- 
tial ty, or the exclusive interest of the master or mistress. 

‘ This paper, meeting with the approbation of the governors, we 
were requested to visit the school, and to examine into its actual state ; 
which we did accordingly. We found the children, thirty in number, 
cenerally diseased both in body and mind ; their appearance siekly 
and dejected; and their ignorance so deplorable, that few, if any of 
them, could count as far as twenty. ‘Their moral depravity was ‘dese 
cribed by the new master and inistress as still more wretched ;—we 
were told that they had net the slightest regard to truth ; that they 
seemed to have no idea, or at least paid no sort of respect, to the right 
of property—the greater part of them making a practice of stea ling 
whatever might come within their reach, such as bread, soap, or 
candies ; and of constantly denying the faults they daily committed ; 
and, they added, ont although there were then two girls in the school 
aged fourteen, who had been in seven years, and twelve from fourteen 
to sixteen, who had been in it six years, there was not any one that 
could possibly be recommended, or that would be received into any 
decent family. 

* It was impossible not to observe that the faults to which these poor 
girls were principally addicted, were all of that sort which result from 
great ignorance, scanty fare, and harsh treatment ; yet the late master 
and mistress had been gencrally respected as good sort of people : these 
evils, therefore, may princip: ally be attributed to the fatal operation 
of the causes already assigned, namely, to that powerful temptation 
to neglect the proper instructicn and to abridge the children of many 
necessaries, which results from their being boarded and clothed by the 
master and mistress solely for their benefit, without the notice or con- 
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troul of kind and judicious visitors. Where, in such an institution, it 
‘may be asked, conducted in such a manner, is the great advantage 
to the unhappy children beyond what they would receive in a common 
poor-house? Their numerous defects and vices may not, indeed, be 
precisely of the same class, but are they not as fatally debasing ? 
Do they not as certainly lead on their unhappy victims to disgrace and 
ruin, and to an untimely end ? 

‘ The method of disposing of the girls after leaving the school had 
hitherto been by binding them apprentice for their labour for four 
years; and indeed it seems to be the only method in which girls so 
ueglected, and who had previously gained such destructive habits, 
could be disposed of. What the sort of people would be that would 
take them, being aware of this, for the character of the school was 
well known, and their extreme ignorance could not be concealed, it is 
not difficult toimagine. In faci, after making strict inquiry, we could 
uot find a single instance of one that had turned out well, nor do I 
know of more than one of this first set of girls who had been subject 
to these pernicious influences, that is ina decent reputable situation, 
and J apprehend that the far greater part found an early and disho- 
nourable grave.’ 


The next chapter comprchends a detail of new regulations 
introduced into the Grey Coat school, by the ‘ ladies com- 
mittee,’ and the suecesses attendant thereon; a subject 
well worthy tle attention, alike of the patrons, and the ser-: 
vants of all similar institutions. ‘The chapter following, 
awakens reflection to a subject, which, perhaps, rarely oceu- 
pies the minds of those, who open their purses towards the 
establishment ef charity schools ; it relates to the compara- 
tive advantages of the many long established charity schools, 
in various parts of this kingdom, even when under the best 
regulations ; and of day schools; whether, as they regard 
society at large, or benefit the individuals so educated. 

We feel that much may be said on both sides on this mo- 
mentous subject ; which forms the good or evil foundation, 
of acquired moral rectitudes, or ef acquired depravities. 
‘I his writer says. 


‘Where great numbers constantly associate together, some of 
whom may be deeply tainted with vice, even previous to their admis- 
sion, and are liable to still deeper infection afterwards, by occasional 
intercourse with vicious relatives, the contamination must generally be 
dreadful and extensive—‘ Must it, tien, be decided, that in order 
to prevent these evils, that no children should be admitted, but those 
of the orderly and industrious ?>—‘ Would not this entire separa- 
tion, if it could be accomplished, effectually destroy any remains of 
those strong affections between persons so intimately connected, 
which were implanied by providence for the wisest and best purposes ; 
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and which, even under all the madness of wild and uncontrolled pas- 
sions, and has sometimes such powerful influence, if the mind be not 
wholly deprived, as to effect its amelioration and improvement > 


The strong arguments and humane considerations of the 
edifying writer, on this subject, exhibit a fine moral lesson 
to all concerned in Sunday school foundations ; and might 
be usefully read, without disparagement to their well re- 
gulated establishments, by the directors and officers of the 
Philantrophic Scciety. 

It is an awful contemplation, to ponder on the possible 
results of association in an assembly, so compounded. The 
children of convicted felons, are by this humane institution, 
sheltered from the temptations of want, and are apprenticed, 
according to their respective talents, to reputable trades. 
What the earlier part of their education may have been, 
we shudderto consider. But, as we have the highest respect 
for this establishment in all its forms, we forbear to indulge 
our feelings, or to express our fears. If the arduous task ‘of 
reformation, under such perilous circumstances, be generally 
effected, all humanity must rejoice.—The same apprehensions 
attach to the Magdalen; but the exemplary conduct of the 
domestic chi plain i is above our praise. 

The Foundling Hospital, is next taken into considera- 
tion. This institution has very materially changed from its 
original foundation. Formerly, the great gates were kept 
by a porter, whose lodge was a little removed from a tourni- 
quet, sufficiently capacious to admit an infant. When the 
child was secretly deposited, a bell was rang; the mother, 
or the nurse, retired ; the child was received into the hos- 
pital, and the whole adventure was buried in mystery. 
Since the abolition of this custom, the tmquisitiveness of 
young ladies, wishing to be as wise as their mamas, without 
the ceremony of marriage, is sanctioned by certain medical 
men, who advertise, in the public papers,—accommodation 
for ladies requiring secresy, proportioned to their means, 
and the strictest honour observed. 

On Hospitals, or Infirmaries for the poor, and the im- 
portance of lady visitors to the female wards, we find this 
most excellent remark. 


* To the visitors it would be highly useful im many respects : : and, 
especially, in giving them juster ideas of human life, as a state of feral 
discipline, rather than that of complete enjoyment; and by being ac- 
customed early to sympathize with, and to endeavour to relieve, the 
sorrows of others, they would be enabled with more fortitude to sup- 
port themselves, eventually, under the pressure of their own,’ 
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This comprehensive truth, is illustrated by an anecdote 
from high life. Alas! how many anecdotes might we cull 
from fashionable society, to prove, that exalted birth, 
splendid revenues, and beautiful persons, were mere objects 
of worldly idolatry; and, that the possessor is, strictly speak- 
ing, often flattered into a belief, that such a union of charms 
elevates her above all religious cares, exempts her from all 
moral duties, and estranges her from an amiable devotion 
r? the happiness and welfare, of her husband and her chil- 

ren. 


‘I am told,’ says our authoress, ‘ that it is no uncommon thing 
for the education of a young lady, at one of our fashionable seminaries 
to cost from 5001. to 1000). per ann.—how large a portion of this 
sum is expended in posture masters, attitude masters, the teachers 
of the Waltz, and the fandango !” 


Parents and guardians would do well to consider the 
pernicious system of modern education, which, as it relates 
to self love, is a farrago of all that is thoughtless, giddy, 
and immoral ; and as it is influenced by the superiority of a 
rival ; engenders envy, jealousy, and the whole train of ma- 
lignant passions. 


‘Do we,’ continues the same writer, ‘ actually seein real life, 
that those, whose manners are the most fascinating and attractive, 
whose time is devoted to a ceaseless round of exciting amusements ; 
the nightly assembly, and the morning supper; at the same time, 
most distinguished for the domestic and social virtues; most deservedly 
respected as dutiful daughters, faithful wives, steady friends, affection- 
ate and judicious mothers: eminent, for visiting the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction, and for keeping themselves unspotted from 
the world? — 


These reflections form part of Mrs. Cappe’s impressive 
concluding admonitions, on the seductive vanities of human 
jife ; and the imperative duties allotted to all by the wisdom 
of our creator. By giving these extracts, and offering our 
own opinions thereon, we are not quite sure, that we take 
the readiest way to introduce this work to the boudoir of an 
Elegante, but we are convinced we do our duty, in unfold- 
ing exemplary specimens of the real blessing, that would 
flow from a study of, and adherence to, the principles con- 
tained within this pamphlet. Religion is essentially the 
basis of alt moral rectitude, and the incentive to every virtu- 
ous action. This venerable lady practises the tenets she so 


powerfully recommends, and, independently of other works 
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elognently instructive, sle has written a connected history of 
the life of Christ, as given by the four evangelists; with 
reflections supported by the scenes, occasions, and trying 
circumstances, which gave occasion to many of the edifying 
discourses recorded in the gospels. 

‘ In taking leave ef public institutions, we cannot refrain 
from saying a few words to the high honour of his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief, who founded the York 
Hospital in Chelsea College. Itis an institution displaying, 
alike, the charms of philanthropy, and the elements of military 
policy. Independently of a competent share of general 
education, the boys are all trained to the service. They 
are classed ia companies, distinctly commanded by each 
other; which emulative system must ensure to our army, 
the best regulated non-commissioned officers in the world. 
The girls employ their leisure hours in making army clo- 
thing; andthe children, so fostered, are the offspring of our 
soldiers. 





—_ 


Ant. I.— Defects of the English Laws and Tribunals : by George 
Eusor, Esq. Author of ‘ National Education,’ ‘ National Govern- 
ment.’ ‘ Independent Man,’ and ‘ Principles of Morality.’ Octavo. 
pp- 507. s.J. Johnson & Co. 1812. 

The labours of a gentleman, devoied, as Mr. Enasor’s 
have been, to objects of national importance, must always be 
received with delight, by a reviewer, whose arduous task it 
is, too frequently, to sit with all his patience on the tenfer 
hooks, while doomed to read, dissect, and criticise, talents 
scarcely equal to indite the history of an ephemera. We 
must consider this work, as it is written, in chapters. We 
are feelingly alive to the abuses of our laws; let us look 
into their positive defects, 


‘ Cuap. L—Of the civil law, as generally affecting the laws of 
England. 

* ‘It will be said, perhaps, by some, that this discussion is unne- 
cessary, 2s many have written on those topics, and as able codes have 
been composed, and their merits practically acknowledged, both in 
ancient and medern times. Such remarks I conclude will be made, 
because the tedious, the timid and the dissolute, continually employ 
them to discredit and condemn every proposed effort, and every ac- 
tual exertion, to enlighten and correct mankind, I shall not directly 
resume their refutation, but I shall, by a statement of facts, and by 
incontrovertible deductions, expose their vain and pusillanimous so- 
phistry. For this purpose, I shall briefly examine the pretensions of 
the civil law, and afterwards, at length, the merit of the English code ; 
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aceasionally introducing notices of different laws, in order to shew, 
thet neither what has been suggested, nor established, precludes the 
hope of all further improvements in the science of jurisprudence, or 
in the legislation of nations.’ 


In pursuance of this plan, our author refers to the Roman 
law, which has been partly adapted by the English law, and 
has been the theme of praise, with most men of competent 
abilities, who call it the interpreter of nature. Harris af- 
firms that it is universally allowed to be the master work 
of buman policy. 

* Cuav. 11.—Of the Civil Law as received in Great Britain.’ 

When it was proposed to the English Barons, to legiti- 
mate the offspring of parents who married after their chil- 
dren’s birth, they replied—nolumus leges Angliw mutari— 
and this mighty achievement—says our author—is quoted 
by historians, lawyers, and commentators, as a singular in- 
stance of magnanimous daring, and of exemplary triumph. 
Yet they had the precedent of Roman jurisprudence, and 
we have direct proof of the adoption in England, of the 
roman and canon laws. ‘These proofs are the objects of 
enquiry and comment under this head. 


* Cuap. I1L.—Of the Eulogium on the English Laws and the aus 
thor’s apology for exposing their defects. 

‘ The English laws, like all other ancient establishments, have 
heen praised inordinately ; their errors have been palliated, and their 
reformation deprecated and condemned. It has been stated, as usual, 
we cannot expect perfection, that the best sysiem must hey: some 
blemishes, that defects are incident to all huiaan affairs, and, that in 
attempting to improve, we may impair. These, and the like 
vulgar antidotes to improvement, are distributed by the state empirics 
to those who hesitate to pronounce the laws of the land as ‘ wisest, dis- 
creetest, best.’ A capital absurdity or glaring contradiction is noted 
in the English laws. Then the nostrum mongers; like dealers in re- 
lics, offer some obsolete custom, some neglected fiction, some quasi as 
old as Edward the confessor, or Canute the great.’ 


Our author quotes and satirizes the absurdity of certain 
eulogisit# on the incontrovertible perfection of our laws, 
with much spirit, aad profound reading—he concludes.— 

‘ The House of Commons voted, that the Waicherin expedition was 
conceived with wisdom, and executed with ability. Yet, the nation 
negatived with one voice the moustrous decision. The Duke of York 
was, also, absolved by the same body ; and the voices of the people 
dismissed him from office. But what has been the sequel of this trans- 
action ? the tide of flood returned. While yet an opportunity remains 
of speaking truth concerning the laws, and their administration, let 
us employ it.’ 
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We give this extract without entering into the politics of 
the writer. The Prince Regent restored the Duke of York 
to office, and we believe, his public administration has ge- 
nerally contributed to the good of his service, whatever 
his private failings. My Lord Castlereagh, the director 
of the fatal Walcheren expedition, is now hailed as the pa- 
cificator of Europe. 

* Cuap. IV—Heterogeneous Laws and Tribunals in England.’ 

England, it is herein contended, is governed by laws and 
tribunals wholly adverse to each other in their mode of 
trial, and mode of relicf, and its tribunals have sometimes 
concurrent, and sometimes incommunicable jurisdiction. Be- 
sides the inconsistency of several codes directing the af- 
fairs of the same people inhabiting the same territory, 
these codes are in themselves incongruous. 

‘ Cuap. V.—Of the Common Law. 

© Nor is the common law, a capital branch of this heterogeneous 
code, less miscellaneous in its nature. The common law is a motley 
creature, without stopping to consider the portion for which it is 
obliged to Britons and Romans; we know that Edward the confesor 
composed a certain code from Danelage, Merchenlage, and West 
Saxonlage, which had ruled different parts of England. To this 
William the conquerer added feuds, trial by battle, &e. which con- 
founded the property and policy of the state. The common law is call- 
ed by the English lawyers, the unwritten law, and this is the glory 
of Englishmen ; how ean unwritten laws deserve the approbation of the 
wise in an enlightened age ? Hale says those laws of England, which 
are not comprised ander the title of acts of parliament, are for the 
most part extant in records ef pleas, proceedings, and judgments, 
in books of reports, and jadicial decisions, in tractates of learned 
men’s arguments, and opimions, presented from aucient times: and 
on the next page, he says; the leges non seripte are of vast ex- 
tent The common law is, therefore, a traditionary law; it is so 
reputed by its warmest advocates, and bears much the same relation 
to written laws, as a legendary tale does to history.’ 

Our author argues at length, that to admit an unwritten 
law, impeaches the jurisprudence of the country. ‘ How,’ 
he says, ‘ could the science of law have attained excellence, 
amidst a want of all things, when many arts were ia their 
infancy, and some, as yet, unborn °’ 

* Cuare. Vi.—General Observation en the Statute Law. 

* The beholder of the statutory law of England, is amazed at its 
incongruity, at its vastness, which resembles the pyramids in wonder 
working Egypt. Yet, this pile upon pile, this fold above fold, a surg- 
ing maze, is regarded by our laws with great complacency. The Jows 
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said, Qui multiplicat legem, muitiplieat vitam ; which Bever, tak- 
ing for his text, avers, that a multiplicity ef laws is a pregnant proof 
of the attention of the legisiative power, to the welfare of the people : 
but Isocrates the orator, insists the multitade and sublimity of the 
laws, manifest the depravity of the state ; and, Tacitus asserts, that 
nation enjoys a wise legislature, in which the laws are not more than 
commensurate to the public weal. Plato and Strabo were of opinion, 
that many laws and many punishments denoted bad morals.’ 


The argument is, that it manifests extreme ignorance to 
suppose the multiplicity of laws, indicates either the saga- 
city, or the attention of the legislature to the interests of 
the community. 


*Cuap. Vil.—Evils arising from the mode ef passing the English 
Laws. 

The state of representation, in the house of commons, is 
denominated by our author, to be, the objects of a few no-. 
minated by afewer. We believe him—and when we have 
attempted to reconcile the torrent of patronage, subverting 
the free choice of election, we are left to consider, how 
few of our legislators have studied legislation !' how few 
have been accustomed to methodise their thoughts on any 
important subject ! 


* Yet every master ef representation who votes himself to parlia- 
ment, and every one sent by him to the same-rendezvous, starts at 
once 2 legislator, as if to legislate were a boon necessarily confirmed by 
wealth and deputation. Something the legislator must do, to assure 
himself of his capacity. He asks leave to bring in a bill: this is 
huddled together in the law dialect, gabbled over by a clerk, two 
score members perhaps present, sometimes more, and sometimes less, 
attending ; this form being repeated three times, it is then sent to the 
Lords, when it runs the same course. I should observe, that this is 
the usual routine ; for sometimes laws are read and passed with such 
precipitation, that the legislature seems disposed to anticipate time. 
Laws have been passed, nay, a whole code has been enacted by whole- 
sale, as Peyning’s act; whereby all the statutes made in England be- 
fore that time, were enacted, established, and made im force in Ire- 
land.’ 


This was indeed, wholesale with a vengeance ; every one, 
however, conversant with the history of Ireland, will be 
aware of the sensation produced, by the passing of this me- 
morable act, in that, then, distracted country. It was a 
measure, which divided the inhabitants into two parties; 
the most numerous of which (the Roman Catholics) were 
the most oppressed; it was founded, notwithstanding, in 
sound state policy, resulting from desperate circumstances ; 
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and by no means to be adduced as a regular precedent— 
the times were full of danger—and the skilful physician 
cuts deep, when he would eradicate disease. Sir J. Davies, 
ijn Ireland, enlarges on this subject. But we would rather 
forget al! the compulsatory measures, which a few fanatic 
individuals made Imperative between a father and his chil. 
dren, and hope, that those. children ‘ will never do so 
any more.’ 
‘Cuar. VIIL—English Laws not Promulgated.’ 

In ancient times, the laws were formally and distinctly 
published. The 28th Edward I. (called articuli super 
Charias) orders the Charters to be delivered to every she- 
riff in England, and to be read four times, in every year, 
in fullcounty. Cokesays (2. inst. 526) ‘ at the end of every 
session of parliament, the statutes which had passed, were 
transcribed on parchment, and sent to the sheriff, to be 
read pleno comitatu ; or proclaimed throughout his baili- 
wick. Various authorities are quoted to the same effect. 


‘Cuar. IX.—Of repealing the English Laws. 
Doubts certainly, and too frequently arise, whether this 
or that law is in force or not. Hale, Coke, and other law 
authorities are quoted in support of this fact. 


‘ Cuap. X.—Inequality of the English Laws towards the Citizens 
of the state, as being of different Countries, different religions, 
different fortunes, or rich and poor, and different situations.’ 
The importance of this discussion is so self evident, that 

we must refer to the work. 


* Cuap. X1—Severity of the Laws to Debtors. 

Every effort in the cause of humanity, has met with so 
much obstruction from the law lords, and the multiplicity 
of professional characters that fill the house of commons, 
that asort of despair had attached to the contemplation of 
the existing, irremediable, severity of the creditor and debt- 
or laws. ‘The laudable perseverance of that universal 
philanthropist, my Lord Moira, however, and the effective 
siruggles of thy Lord Redesdale, have, at length, pro- 
duced atemporary reform. Still, the latter Lord, notwith- 
standing his professional education, and celebrity, has per- 
haps rendered the debtors mode of relief under his act, 
more complex than was intended, and has involved the im- 
prisoned sufferer in a train of expence, which mostly retards, 
and, sometimes, renders nugatory, the humane object of his 
Lordship’s solicitude. To pass over minor impediments, 
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we confine ourselves to this simple fact. In cases when the 
debtor, in obedience to this law, is directed to advertize 
his creditors, individually and descriptively, he is obliged 
to pay for his three advertisements in the Gazette at the 
rate of so much for so many words; and he is, also, oblig- 
ed to purchase the three Gazettes containing these adver- 
tisements. A Gazetteis gold at 6d. per sheet. ‘This, on or- 
dinary occasions is a serious expence to a man deprived 
of all means; and who, while suffering confinement him- 
self, has, in most instances, a family at home greatly cir- 
cumscribed as te the common necessaries of life: But when 
government documents happen to swell a Gazette in-~ 
to an extraordinary bulk, the destitute debtor is still 
eompelled to buy the paper, which he is required to produce 
in court. We have heard that Mr. Palmer exercises his au- 
thority, as judge of the court before whom the process of 
liberation takes place, with great humanity: Still, it often, 
very often, happens, that persons without the smallest at- 
tachment of impropriety or fraud, are recommitted for a 
time, as the exigency may require, to correct informalities 
in their schedules, of which they were not aware, from their 
natural incompetency fully to comprehend the intricacies 
of the law, from which they have to seek effectual relief. 
We do hope, from his Lordship’s benevolence, a revision 
ef hisact.’ * A person,‘ says our author, and, God knows, 
with too much truth, ‘ a person swears, that another owes 
him a sum of money; the debtor so convicted is seized, 
and imprisoned. ‘This process is more summary, than an 
arrest for felony. On his caption, the debtor remains de- 
prived of liberty, until he can obtain a trial, which does 
not follow immediately, and is, eventually, obtained at a 
great expence. Some of the judges, in Great Britain, 
justify this proceeding, as they do, every power given 
to, or assumed by the creditor, over his unhappy debtor. 
KKames, is, however, of a contrary opinion; he says, “ it 
has been the genius of our law, (the Scottish,) in all ages 
to favor creditors.’ 

We do not attempt to argue, that certain powers ought 
not to be vegted in a creditor to compel payment from his 
debtor. Many, perhaps, would never pay their debts, ex- 
cept upon compulsion ; but we consider, that credit is often 
too lightly given; and the enforcement of payment, as 
frequently, rigidly compelled. This is a subject on which, 
in obedience to our feelings, we could greatly enlarge. 


Literary men, proverbially, are seldom rich, and the gal- 
led jade will always wince. 
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* The party swears in his own cause, and personal execution in- 
stantly follows. What is the reason given by the legislature for this 
undistinguishing severity >—Benefit of trade! This is implied in the 
following passage from the preamble of 46th George Hii. * Whereas, 
notwithstanding, the great prejudice and detriment which occasional 
acts of insolvency may produce to trade and credit, it may be con- 
venient, in the present condition of the prisons, and of the gaols in 
this kingdom, that some of the prisoners, who are now confined, be 
set at liberty.—How humane ! that is, were the prisons sufficiently 
large, the debtors should remain incarcerated. How politic! the law 
continues te imprison for the benefit of trade, debtors, whom the law 
excluded fiom the benefit of the act of bankruptcy, because they 
were in too low a way of dealing to become bankrupts, but how are 
the acts of insolvency to injure trade ? By various returns of the debt- 
ors imprisoned in England, Wales, and Ireland, one third part of them, 
does not, individually, owe twenty pounds. What peddling nation must 
this be, the trade of which could suffer by the liberation of such 
wretches! The thatched house society, with £1800, annually subs- 
cribed to relieve confined debtors, discharges, by that sum, about 
600 persons from prison. The conduct of the legislature, and of those 
who should administer the laws, is far inferior to the same authorities 
in different nations, Not long since, the plaintiff, who arrested oné 
for debt, was obliged to give two securities’ (this is as it should be, 
Sor there are fraudulent creditors, as well as fraudulent debtors,) 

‘that he would prosecute the claim ; but now these substantial persons 
have evaporated into John Doe and Richard Ree. All this, 1 suppose 
is agreeable to Lord Ellenborough, who has always taken a decisive 
part against debtors, and who with abundant zeal asserted, on 13th of 
June L811, in the House of Lords, that there were twenty fraudulent 
debtors to one vexatious creditor. Was this the assertion of a feeling 
man >—we shall see whether it became a wise one. How often, are 
persons arrested to create costs, which frequently exceed the sum 
sworn to be due! Were we to credit Lord Ellenborough however, 
debtors are, as in the exploded law of barbarous French rogues—and 
creditors humane ministers of justice! This sentiment 1 presume 
to deny, and his lordship will excuse my not approaching his opinions, 
with an eulogium on his manifold virtues‘ I cannot imagine on 
what principles of reasoning, or experience, Lord Ellenborough could 
have adopted such ungererous sentiments. Are not riches—power ? 
Is not poverty—weakness ? what is the chief object of the laws? to 
support the weak fram oppression.’ 


With these observations, and many others equally apposite 
our author directs the reader’s attention to ancient his- 
tory, for a comparative view of the operation, through allages, 
of severe creditor and debtor laws. This species of oppres- 
sion, it will be seen from consulting this work, has, at different 

eriods, occasioned many convulsions in the state ; and, un- 
happily, there is scarcely any country in the civilized world, 
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less attentive to the misery of debtors than England, and no 
place in which they suffer so many privations. 

This was the language of Mohammed. ‘ Jf there be any 
debtor under a difficulty of paying his debt, let his creditor 
wait until it he easy for him to doit: but if ye remit it nm 
alms, it will be better for you. In Portugal, imprison- 
ment for debt is prohibited ; and, in many parts of Germany, 
the magistrates will not permit a debtor, without effects, to 
be imprisoned. 


Caap. X11.— Severity of the English Laws, answer to Yorke 
on forfeiture. 

Our attention here is called from the civil to the criminal 
law—the subject is managed with considerable ingenuity 
and address. 

Cuap. XIIf. Severity of the laws—the consequences. Paley’s 
opintens considered. 

Our author contends, and argumentatively defends his po- 
sition, that it is erroneous to imagine, that capital, or extreme 
punishments of any kind, correct the vicious ; or, that they 
are the most effectual means to check untoward practices. 

It is melancholy to subscribe to this opinion; and yet, a 
few weeks only are past sinee an execution took place, in 
this metropolis, of seven unhappy malefactors. Some of 
them were for forgery; still a youth, who was present 
in the morning at their execution, absolutely committed a 
forgery at two o’clock in the same day; and, it is notorious, 
that when executions took place at Tyburn, they were con- 
sidered as a holiday exhibition, at which seats were purchased 
to see the suzw, with as much avidity, as at Bartholomew 
fair, and more pockets were picked under the gallows than 
elsewhere. 

This is a subject open to considerable argument, and may 
be skilfully defended in either way. Paley refers the fre- 
quency of capital executions in this country to the want of 
a punishment, short of death, possessing a sufficient degree 
of terror ; but our author contends, that terror dues not pre- 
vent—and capital executions are admitted to be frequent. 
Sanguinary laws, perhaps, do not promate good morals, or 
even our abstinence from crime. On the contrary, it is 
possible that they may exasperate and heighten the ferocity of 
the wicked. ‘The prerogatives of the crown are mercy 
and honour,—on them depend, ina great measure, the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Cuap. XIV.—Severity of Interpretation. 
‘ Were the judges kind interpreters on all occasions, there would 
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be an uniformity in their misdeeds, and who would dare to accuse them 
when they broke the law of man, for the law of humanity ? but the 
reverse is net uncommon; for they eften aggravate this tragedy of 
horrors by their ingenuity. The interpretation of judges has been 
almost universally severe, in all ages, against those who offend the 
crown, or the ministry ? 


Ought this to be the case *>—Ought justice to be tinctured 
with politics? Others, who have compared the law of libel 
when attaching to private slander, with the law of libel 
when attaching to public delinquency, will be qualified to an- 
swer these questions. We refrain from doing it,—although 
we are observers, and have opinions. What says Shakes- 
peare /—‘ But is this law’—‘ Aye—marry is it : crewner’s 
enquest law !” 

Crap. XVI.—A case of inextricable difficulty. 

‘Deer broke into a cornfield at night. The master of the corn 
placed his servant to watch with a charged gun; commanding him, 
when he heard any thing in the gorn, to shoot. The master did him-- 
self, inadvertently, enter the corn; the servant shot, and killed his 
master,’ ‘ On this,’ Hale says, ‘it was agreed en all bands, this was 
neither petit treason nor murder ; but, whether it were simple homi- 
cide, or per infortunium, was a great difficulty, First the shooting 
was lawful, when the deer came into the corn, it being no purlieu, 
nor proclaimed, nor chased deer.’ 


After such interpretations and such difficulties, says our 
author, no wonder thatthere should be contradictory opi- 
nions, and contradictory judgments. 

Cuar. XVI.—Coxtratictory Judgments, &¢. 

These must be referred to. 

Cuaap XVIIL—OfS the distinctions, technicalities, and fictions of 
the laws and law sers, promoting the delay, confusion and ex- 
pence, of suitors; and the patronage and profits of lawyers, 
judges, and minislers. 

‘This is the languace of Job—‘ Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words, without knowledge.’ ‘ The.law language,’ says our 
author, ‘ labours excessively to be correct : for instance, ‘ no cart shall 
go, or be drawn’—he that was not aware of the legislative curiosity 
in making assurance, double sure, would imagine that some English» 
carts resembled the vehicle of which Milton speaks. 

: Wheel within wheel, 
* Itself instinct with spirit 

* Nor, is it improbable that without this clue, some ingenious anti- 
quary, hereafter, would assume that @o, had reference to carts, 
moving in the neighbourhood of quarries and mines on inclined 
planes, 

“Can any human being believe, that lawyers regard the property 
er the peace of mankind, who live by the coufusion of property, 
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and the disturbance of society ?—Are fictions for the benefit of the 
people or the bar? ‘The best lawyers, in all ages,’ says Yorke, 
‘have been so sensible of the inviolable regard due to legal princi- 
ples that they have thought it more suited to the genius of our laws to 
relieve by fiction than to depart from principles; ‘ergo—truth and prin- 
ciples are at varinace. 1 may be told, that legal fictions must be for 
the benefit of the community, because lawyers have employed them 
against each other ; and, by the same doctrine, it might be proved, 
that the least voracious creatures are those, who prey on their 
own kind. The various courts*made depredations on each other, 
through chicanery, and thus they added to the general confusion of 
their proceedings—why should not legal proceedings have their basis 
in truth ? what can detract more from the character of sanctity, which 
they should possess ?—and what is more offensive to the liberty of the 
ts than that they should be held in utter ignorance of their 
egal affairs ?” 


Barrington says, ‘ that the fictitious proceedings in the 
common action of an ejectment are such, that no client can 
be made to understand them.’ 

This subject is strongly argued and supported by a variety 
of law authorities. We must refer to the work. This chapter 
closes the first part.—The second, treats on the following 
subjects. The constitution indefinite—indefinite state 
of the power of the crown—The power and proceedings 
of the House of Lords indefinite—Privilege of parliament 
indefinite—Mr. Ponsonby’s argument considered—The 
same neglect concerning the police—Process, laws, judg- 
ments, arbitrary and indefinite— Libel, the doctrine and conse- 
quences—Of ecclesiastical law, and the English inquisition— 
Increasing difficulties of the laws, their language, &c. reca- 
pitulated—causes which prevent reform—Reformation of 
the laws recommended. 





Art. Ill.—Musical Biography ; or Memoirs of the Lives and Wri- 
tings of the most eminent Musical Composers and Writers, who have 
flourished in the different countries of Europe, during the last three 
centuries. 2 vol. Octavo, Pp. 405, 381. Colburn, &c. 1812. 


Tue works of Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, so 
well kaown, and so much esteemed, in the musical world, 
have had their share in contributing to lighten the labours of 
the editor of this work. Biography is a species of history 
always received with pleasure. [t introduces us to a more 
intimate acquaintance with persons of talent and celebrity, 
and affords us the anes ic | of more highly appreciatin 
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4 . . . . we 
their merits. Anecdote displays the genius, in its natural 
colours, of the character to whom it relates ; and we derive 
pleasure and instruction from the interesting detail. Method 


always gives o eracefal familiarity to arrangement. Our 
editor has been influenced by this sentiment, and has divided 
his subjects, chronologically, into classes and cvuntries. 


His ps ublication is the ‘result of twelve years compilement, 
originally uldertaken for personal amusement. Lf omissions 
be occasionally detected, let them. not be too severely criti- 
cised—he who does the hest he can for general information, 
is always entitled to public applause ;.and, in secking for one 
work complete, in all its arrangements, we find hundreds 
miserably defective. 


Intropuction. Original Introduction of Music into the Clhureh— 
Ambrosian and Gregorian Chants.-—Introduction of the Organ.— 
Choral Masic in England.—Miusic in Consonznce.—I}mprovements 
by Guido,—Musical Stave and Clitis—Time.—Secular Music in 
the 14th and 15th centuries.—Musical Characters. —Descant.— 
Score.—Counterpoint.—I ntroduction of Discords.—-Choral Service 
in the [5th century.—Puague.—Canon.—Concert Music.—Fan- 
tazias. — Concertos.— Church Music after the Reformation. — 
Psalmody. 

* It appears, that music was first introduced into the service of the 
Christian church at Antioch, so early as about the year of our Lord 
350. ‘The example of the metropclis of Lyria was followed by other 
churches of the east; and, in course of a few years, it received the 
sanction of public authority. Ry a council of Laodicea, holten be- 
tween the years 560 and 370, a canon was issued, cireeting, that none 
but canous which ascend the ambo, or singing-desk, and sing out of 
the parchment, should presume to sing in the church. Thus esta- 
blished in the cast, it soon passed to Rome; and irom thence to all 
parts of the world. St. Ambrose, who became ove of the great pa~ 
trons of church niusic, instituted, in his church at Milan, a peculiar 
method of. singing, which has since received the name of Cantus Am- 
brosianus ; the Ambrosian chant; and Pope Gregory the First, who 
lived about 230 years afterwards, in order to introduce a greater va- 
riety into the service, is said to have scmewhat enlarged the former 
plan, and to have began a new method, called Cantus Gregerianus ; 
the Gregorian, or, as it is frequently denominated, the ecclesiastical 
chant. What the difference between them was, is at present entirely 
unknown. The Gregorian chant, how: ver, is said yet to exist in the 
churches of some parts of Italy. ‘The singing, in the primitive 
church, was sometimes by the whole asse mibly of choristers: some- 
times it was alternate, or, as it is called, antiphonal ; the choristers 
being, for that purpose, divided into separate choirs: and, ‘astly, it 
was sometimes } ya sincle person, who, after s aylg the first part of & 
verse, was then jcined by the rest ia chorus, lu the latter method we 
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-see clearly the origin of the ofice of precentor, whose duty it is, even 
at this day, to govern the choir, aud to see that the choral service be 
properly performed. 

‘It is supposed, that some very consideralile improvement must 
have taken place in church music, in consequence of the introduction 
of the organ, which has, usually, been ascribed to Pope Vitalianus, 
somewhat after the vear 663. When, however, we consider the intri- 
cate mechanisin of this instrument, at the present day, and reflect upon 
the low state of the arts at that time, we cannot form any very exalted 
notion of the organ of the 7th century.’ 


Such appears to haxe been the early introductions of music 
into the church service; and we believe, that for very many 
years subsequent, the knowledge of music was chiefly con- 
fined to the church. Duriag the tyranny of priestcraft, when 
the influence of the clergy was dependant cn the ignorance 
of the people ; when the ianguage of miracles exalted super- 
stition; it is not to be wondered, that the interests of the 
church, in their zeal to strengthen the chains of bigotry, 
should have had recourse to the soothing and impressive so- 
jemnities of music, to add to the enthusiasm of a deluded 
auditory: much less, that they should have aimed to mono- 
polize this magie science. ‘The influence of music is more 
imperative over tke senses, the aifections, and the passions, 
than that of any other power. At the commemoration of 
Handel, in Westminster Abbey, some few years ago, we 
Witnessed itsoverwhe!ming effects. Men and women laughed 
—wept—fainted —shrieked —almost maddened ! 

We can trace the iniroduction of masic at oar cathedrals 
to the close of the seventh century ; and Guido Aretinus, a 
Benedictine monk, tells us, thatin the 11th century, when our 
young monks were sent from this country to the abbeys in 
France, to be instructed in music, ten years were generally 
consumed ii merely acquiring a knowledge of the canto 
fermo, or plain song. ‘This monk made important discoveries 
in this infant science, which our editor very successfully ex- 
plains, ia pursuing its slow progzess, Ul it eventually ma- 
tured, and assumed a distinction ameng the sciences, and its 
professors were elevated to high literary rank. Music has, 
at length, attained its hiehest ionorary degrees. It is-a va- 
lued accomplishment ; a rapturous entertainment ; a scientific 
study. It animates our troops in the field of battle. Who 
does not remember the Marscillois hymn, that, at the begin- 
ning of the French disturbances, magnetized the whole 
country before the standards of revolution? We should 
waste our time in extended cominents on the sublimities of an 
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art, better felt than described ; sublimities that are universally 
acknowledged. If we desire to view music, as a passport to 
wealth, we need only direct our eyes towards the Catalani; but 
we will employ ourselves better, by returning to the memoirs 
before us, which begin by enumerating the English musicians 
of eminence, who flourished during the sixteenth century ; 
viz. Marbeck, Taverner, Dr. Tye, White, Tallis, Farrant, 
Johnson, Parsons, Bird, Dr. Bull, Dowland, Phillips, Mor- 
ley, John and William Mundy, Weelkes, Damon, Farnaby, 
Milton. 

We learn, that John Marbeck, who deservedly claims the 
first place in these sketches, was organist of the chapel of 
St. George, at Windsor, and a person to whom music is 
greatly indebted. It is acommon, but mistaken opinion, 
that Tallis was the first composer of the cathedral service of 
the church of England: Marbeck certainly preceded him. 
His 7'e¢ Deum is inserted in the first volume of Smith’s Mu- 
sica Antiqua, published about two yearsago. The misfor- 
tunes of Marbdeck, which entitled him to the name of martyr, 
originated as follows. 


‘About the year 1544, a number of persons living at Windsor, 
who favored the reformation, had formed themselves into a society. 
Among them were, Anthony Person a priest; Robert Testwood 
a singing manin the choir of Windsor; John Marbeck, and Henry 
Filmer. On intimation being given, that these persons held fre- 
quent and improper meetings, the Bishop of Winchester procured a 
commission from the king to search the suspected houses. The 
above mentioned four persons were see op and their books 
and papers were seized. Among other things there were found 
some papers ef notes on the Bible, and an English concordance, 
in the hand writing of Marbeck. Upon his examination before 
the commissioners of the statute of the six arches, he gave the follow- 
ing account of himself. He said, respecting the notes, that, as he was 
in the habit of reading much, in order to understand the Scriptures ; 
it was his practice, whenever he met with any explanation of an 
abstruse or-difficult passage, to extract it into his note book, and 
then to place it under the name ofthe author. As to the concor- 
dance, he told them, that being a poor man, and not able to buy a 
copy of the English Bible, then lately published by Matthew, he had 
set about transeribing one ; and had proceeded as far as the book 
of Jushua, when an acquaintance, of the name of Turner, knowing 
his industry, suggested to him also the plan ef writing a concordance ; 
and for this purpose, supplied him with a Latin concordance and 
an English Bible—that, with the assistance of these, as his papers 
would shew, he had been able to proceed in his work as far as the letter 
L, This story seemed altogether so strange, that the commissioners 
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scarcely knew how to credit it. Marbech, however, desired that 
‘they would so far indulgehim as to take any words under the letter 
M, and give him his concordance and bible, and he would en- 
deavour toconvince them of its treth, In a single day he had 
filled three sheets of paper with the continuation of his work, and had 
got as far as the words given him would allow. His ingenuity 
aud industry were much pplauded even by his enemies, and Dr, 
Oking, one of the commissionars who examined him, said, * that he 
seemed to have been much better employed than some of his accusers, 
Neither his ingenuity nor his industry, however, could prevent his 
being brought to trial for heresy along with his associates. Person 
and Filmer were indicted for irreverent expressions concerning the 
mass; and the charge against Marbeck was for copying, with hés 
own hand, an epistle of Calvin against it. They were all found 
gu‘Ity and condemned to be burnt and the sentence was execu- 
ted on all, except Marbeck, the day after the trial. Three of the 
witnesses, however, on this trial, were afterwards accused and cenvice 
ted of perjury.’ 

Being a man of mild and harmless disposition, Marbeck 
eventually, through the intercession of Sir Humphrey Foster, 
one of the commissioners, atiained the King’s free pardon. 

Jusquin de Perez, flourished in the reign of Lewis the 
XII. he was a native of the Netherlands, and a musician of 
so much eminence, that lis compositions appear to have beeu 
as well known, and as much practiced throughout Europe, 
at the beginning of the 16th century, as Handel’s were in 
England, about 50 years ago;the following anecdote is 


related. 

‘The King of France, to whom he was chapel master, though 
extremely fond of music, had so weak and inflexible a voice, that he 
had never been able to sing im tune; and he defied his chapel 
master to compose any piece of music in which it was possible for 
him to bear apart. The musician made the attempt. He wrote 
a canen for two voices, to which he added two other parts. The 
person who sung any one of these two parts had nothing more to 
do, than either to sustain a single sound, or alternately to sing the 
key note and its fifth. Jusquia gave to his Majesty the choice of 
the two. He preferred that which consisted only of the long note ; 
and after some time the royal scholar was enabled to continue this, 
as a drone to the canon, in despite of nature, which had never intended 
him for a singer.’ 

Giacomo Carissimi, an Italian by birth, was chapel 
master of the church of St. Apollinaire in the German Col- 
iege of Rome, and is celebrated by ali Italian writers, as the. 
most eminent musician of his time. He lived in the 17th 
century; and was particularly successful in sacred music ; 
he is considered to have been the father of that more ef- 
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feminate beauty which, at this time, so feelingly characterizes 
the Italian vocal music. He composed for the use of the 
church, a kind of dramatic aleve, called Jephtha, 
which consists of recitatives, airs, and chorusses. This com- 
position, for sweetness of melody, skilful modulation, and 
original harmony, :is esteemed one of the earliest efforts 
of human genius, -He, also, composed a dialogue between 
Heraclitus and Democritus—the crying and laughing 
philesophers---in which the affections of weeping and 
laughing are contrasted, in some of the most pleasing melo- 
dies that imagination ever suggested. He was, moreover, 
teuly excellent in imitating the inflections of the human 
voice, and in uniting the charms of music with the powers 
of oratory. 

John Abell an Englishman, was a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Charles Il.he was_cele- 
brated for a fine counter tenor voice, and for his skill in 
playing the lute. He was a man so profuse in his 
expences, that, at intervals, he was, while in Germany, 
under the necessity of travelling through whole provinces 
with his lute strung at his back, subject to all the hard- 
ships and miseries ofa strolling musician. In his rambles 
he reached Poland; and, on his arrival at Warsaw, the 
King invited him to court. Abell made some excuse to 
avoid going ; but,on being told he had every thing to fear 
from the King’s resentment, he apologised for his be- 
haviour, aud received a command to attend the king on the 
following day. On_ his arrival at the palace, he was 
seated on a chair in the middle of a spacious hall, and 
immediately drawn up to a great height. Soon afterwards, 
the King and his attendants appeared in a gallery opposite 
tohim, and, at the same time, a number of bears were let 
loose below. The King gave him his choice, either to 
sing, or to belowered amongthe bears. Abell chose the 
former ;end he declared, afterwards, that he never sang so 
well in his life, as he did in this cage. 

Henry Purcell was bern at Westminster, in 1658; at the 
age of 18, he was appointed organist of the abbey, and six 
years afterwards, was advanced to one of the three places 
of organist of the chapel reyal. The unlimited powers of 
his genius are well known; they embraced every species of 
composition with equal facility ; and, to this day, they main- 
tain the admiration of the musical world, Lis productions 
are voluminous, 

Alessaitdro Stradella, an Italian, flourished about the 
middle cf tlie 17th century. He was a fine singer, and an 
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excellent performer on the harp. He taught these sciences 
at Venice, andhad, among his pupils, a young lady of rank 
named Hlortensia, who lived in a criminal intercourse with a 
Venetian nobleman. His frequent access to the lady pro- 
duced a mutual affection, and they eloped. The circum- 
stances are singular. 


* On discovering the lady’s flight, the Venetian had recourse to the 
usual methods of the country, in obiajuing satisfaction for real or sup- 
posed injuries: he dispatched two assassins, with instructions to mur= 
der boii Stradetia and the lady, wherever they sheuld be found ; giving 
them a sum of money in hand, and making them the promise of a 
larger sum, if they sueceeded in the attempt. Being arrived at Na- 
ples, they were informed that those of whom they were in pursuit were 
at Rome, vhere the lady passed as Sivadella’s wife. Oa this intelli- 
gence, they wrfte to their employcr, requesting letiers of recommenda. 
tion tothe Venetian ambassador at Rome, in order to secure an asylum, 
to which they could fly as soon as the deed was perpetrated. Having 
received these letters, they mace the best of their way to Rome. At 
their arrival they were informed, that, on the evening of the succeed, 
ing day, Stradella was to give an oratorio in the church of San Gio- 
vanni Laterano, They attended the performance ; determining to fol- 
low the composer and his mistress out of the church, and, seizing a 
convenient opportunity, to make the fatal blow. The masic soon af- 
terwards commenced; but, so exquisitely pathetical was it in some 
parts, that, long before it was concluded, the suggestions of huma, 
nity had began to operate upon them. ‘They were seized with re- 
morse ; and reflected, with horror, cu the thought ef depriving a man 
of life, who could give to his auditors so mach delight as they had felt, 
In short, they entirely desisted from their purpose; and determined, 
instead of taking away his life, to exert ali their efforts to preserve it, 
They awaited his coming out of the church, and, after first thanking 
him for the pleasure they had received in hearing his music, informed 
him of the bloody errand on which they had been sent; expatiating 
on the irresistible charms which, of savages, had made them men, and 
had rendered it impossible for them to effect their purpose, They 
concluded, by earnestly advising, that he and the lacy should depart 
immediately from Rome; promising, they would forego the remainder 
of the reward, and would deceive their eimployer, by making him be- 
lieve they had quitted that city on the morning of their arrival,’ 


Such was the fascination of music! But itis melancholy 
to add (we curtail the sequel), that disappointment served 
only to sharpen the resentinent of the Venetian, who had 
address to prevail with the lady’s futher to become an accom- 
plice in his revenge, and to pursue the fugitives to Turin, 
where they were especially protected by the Duchess of Savoy, 
at that time regent. ‘Stradeila, however, was one evening 
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attacked, and stabbed in the breast with a dagger, as he 
strolled on the ramparts. He recovered, and was married, 
in presence of the duchess, to the object of his tenderest 
affections ; and a year haying elapsed, their fears abated. 
They travelled to Genoa, whither their assassins, well in- 
structed in their movements, followed ; and the moment after 
their arrival, the villains rushed into their chamber, and stab- 
bed each to the heart. 

Archangelo Corelli, an Italian, was born in 1658. His 
proficiency on the violin extended his fame throughout Eu- 
rope; but he was not remarkable for his executive powers. 
The style of his performance excited wonder, from its being 
learned, elegant, and pathetic ; his tones were firm and even. 
A person who heard him perform, says, that, during the 
whole time, his countenance was distorted, his eyes were 
as red as fire, and his eye-balls rolled as if he were in 
agonies. 

About 1690, the opera had arrived to great perfection at 
Rome, under the direction of Pasquini, who presided at 
the harpsichord ; Corelli led with his violin; and Gaetani 
joined them with his lute. The works of Corelli are chiefly 
confined to operas, which are said to have been composed 
by him with great deliberation, and to have been submitted 
to the inspection of the most skilful musicians of the day, 
He was highly patronized, yet so diflident, that it is said, 
when he was once playing a solo before Cardinal Ottoboni, he 
observed the cardinal in discourse with another person ; upon 
which he laid down his instrument, and being asked the 
reason, answered, that he feared his music interrupted the 
conversation. In the present day, this act of modesty 
might have been subject to a very differentconclusion. The 
mild, timid, and gentle manner of this admirable musician, 
characterised his music, It was the language of nature ; it 
was equally intelligible to the learned and the unlearned ; 
and the impression it made was almost indelible. He died 
at Rome, in 1718, and the anniversary of that event was, 
for many years, commemorated at the Pantheon. 

A very curious anecdote is related from Caradan. ‘A 
friend of mine having set out on a journey, had a 
river to cross, and, not knowing the ford, he cried out— 
Oh !—to which an echo answered---Oh!---he, imagining 
st to be a man, called outin Italian---onde devor passar” - 
(where can I pass); it answered---passa---(pass) ; and 
when he asked---qwi ?---(where); it replied gui (here); 
but, as the water formed a deep whirlpool there, and 
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made a great noise, he was terrified and again asked. -- 
devo passar qui ?--- (should I pass here): the echo re- 
turned---passa qui---(pass here). He repeated the same 
question often, and still had the same reply; terrified 
with the fear of being obliged to swim, in case he at- 
tempted to pass, and it being a dark and tempestuous 
night, he concluded that his respondent was some evil 
spirit that wanted to entice him into the torrent. He there- 
fore returned, and, on relating his story to Cardan, was 
convinced by him that it was no demon; but only the 
sport of nature. 

This Italian echo has no analogy, however, to that at the 
Jake of Killarney. ‘ How do you do, Pat?’—* Very well, 
I thank you,’ answered the Irish echo. 

Jean Baptiste Moreau, was led by the consciousnnss of 
his. talents, to try his fortune at Paris. Having succeeded 
in a bold attempt to get unperceived into the closet of Ma 
dame the Dauphiness, who was passionately fond of music, 
he had the temerity to pull her royal highness by the sleeve, 
and to beg permission to sing her a little song of his own 
composing. The Dauphiness, laughing heartily at the sin- 
gularity of the incident, desired him to sing. He sang, 
without being in the least disconcerted, and the princess was 
pleased with his performance. The story having reached the 
ears of the king, his majesty desired to see him. He was 
introduced, in the apartment of Madame de Maintenon, to 
the royal presence, and sang several airs, with which the 
king was so much delighted, that he ordered him to compose 
a musical entertainment, which was performed at Marli, 
two months afterwards, and applauded by the whole court. 
His chief excellence consisted in giving the full force of 
expression to all kinds of words, and to all kinds of 
subjects. 

Our editor now brings us to a highly important era in the 
musical history of this country. At the beginning of the 
18th century, he tells us, that, ‘ the Italian opera, which, 
on the continent, had for many years been gradually advan- 
cing towards perfection, was, at length, introduced into 
England. The first opera performed in London, was that of 
Arsinoe, in the year 1707. ‘The music of this opera was 
selected, and in part composed by Clayton.’-—He pursues 
the subject. . 

Clayton was a member of the royal band of music, in the 
reign of William and Mary. In early life, he travelled into 
Italy for improvement. At his return, he so far imposed on 
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the good sense of the public, as to obtain the reputation of 
an eminent musician. Several persons of distinction pa- 
tronised him, under the persuasion, that he would wholly 
expel rusticity from our national music, and teach us to 
emulate the Ttalian school. This kind of artifice has been 
too often practised on the Euglish; and, at the present 
moment, Clayton is not without his paraliel, in mangling 
and adulterating Italian music, and impudentiy publishing 
it as original composition. This was the fact as to his Ar- 
sinoe ; andis the fact, as to certain music that was long suc- 
cessfully compiled and published in Pall Mall. 


* Henry Carey was an illegitimate son of George Saville, Mar- 
quis of Halifax, and a man of very facetious disposition. His different 
musical preceptors were Linnaert, Roseingrane, and Geminiani ; but, 
with all the advantages of these masters, the extent of his abilities 
seems to have led him no further than to the composition of Ballad 
airs, or little cantatas towhich he was just able to set a bass.’.—‘He 
was the author of our popular national song—God save the King, and 
of the well known ballad—Sally in our Ailey. The following is an 
extract from Dr. Harrington at Bath, to Mr. George | Saville Carey, 
the son of this composer. It is dated June the 15th, 1795. * The anec- 
dote you mention respecting your father being the author and com- 
poser of God save the King, is certainly true. That most respecta- 
ble gentleman, Mr. Smith, (many years the friend and assistant of 
Handel) my worthy trical and patient, had told me what follows— 
That your father came to him with the words and music, desiring 
him to correct the bass, which Mr. Sinith told bim was not proper, 
and, at your father’s request, he wrote down another im correct har- 
meny. ‘This letter is iserted in dhe Menthly Magazine, vol. XI. 
p. 3386.’ 

This anecdote comes so suddenly upon us, that we con- 
fess ourselves to be wholly unprepared either to substan- 
tiate, or to refute it. We have always imagined; ‘ God 
save the King,’ to be the compositio n of Handel l, and we 
incline to think this error, in opinion, to be very prevalent. 
Of Handei’s vast musical genius we shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. That celebrated musician is immortalized 
in Westminster Abbey, with a scroll of music, the com- 
position of ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ; —nearly 
opposite is Shakespeare with his ‘ cloud capt ‘Towers.’ 

Thomas Augustine Arne, Mus. Doct. was the son of an 
apholsterer, and educated at Eton school, where his love 
of music was fatal to his own repose and that of his com- 
panions. By means of a miserable, cracked, common 
flute, he tormented them night and day, when not compelled 
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toattend school. Whenhe left Eton, such was his passion 
for music, that he has frequently borrowed a livery to go 
into the upper gallery at «ce opera, which was, at that 
time, a seat appropriated io servants. At home, he con- 
cealed a spinnet in his bed room; upon which, having 
muffled the strings, he was accustomed to practice at night, 
when the family was asleep. He was articled to the law, 
and served three years, devoting every stolen moment to 
music. He had lessons on the violin from Festing, in 
which he afterwards excelled. 


‘In 1762, he furnished Vauxhall, and thence the whole Kingdon, 
with such songs as tended greatly to improve and to polish the nation- 
attaste. The melo!y of Arne, analyzed, would perhaps appear 
to consist of an agreeable mixture of lialian, English, and Seots. 
Many of his ballads were, indeed, professed imitations of the Seotch 
style: and, in his other songs, he frequently dropped into it, perha 
withent design. In the science of Harmony, though he was chiefly 


self taught, he betrayed in his scores, neither ignorance nor want 
of study.’ 


With his works, every body is acquainted. Of Martini, 
who was decidedly the first hautboy player in the world, 
sketches are givenin celebration of his fame. ‘To John 
Sebastian Bach, the celebrated performer on the organ, 
like justice is done. 

‘Among other trials of the skill of Bach, one has been recorded 
with Marchand, the celebrated French Organist. When the latter 
was at Dresden, he issued a general challenge to play extempore 
with any German who was willing to ecuntend with him. Bach, 
though at that time a young man, was sent for by the King of Poland 
from Weimar ; and, in the unanimous judgment of all the auditors, 
he obtained a dicisive victory.’ 

John Christopher Pepusch, Mus. Doct. was a native of 
Berlin, and acquired great reputation as a professgr of 
music. ‘ At the request of Gay and Rich, he selected 
and prepared the music to the Beggar’s Opera, from 
various ballads and country dances, then in vogue, and 
prefixed to it aw Overture. He was a voluminous 
composer, and one of the founders of the Academy of 
Ancient Music, a tomb, by voluntary subscription, is erected 
to him at the chapel of the Charter-Heuse. 

George Frederick Handel was a native of Upper Saxony, 
born in 1684. He displayed a very early and surprising 
taste with a most accurate ear, for music. But his father, 
who determined to bring him up to the law, banished every 
kind of musical instrument frem his house; and took un- 
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common pains to destroy this native passion; but in vain. 
When about seven years old, he accompanied his father, 
who was a physician, to the court of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels ; here he was suffered to ramble about the palace. 
One morning he found means, as soon as the service 
was over, to steal to the organ in the Ducal Chapel. 
The Duke, who had only just before, gone out, remarked 
that the organ was played in a very unusual manner, 
and directed his valet to enquire who it was he heard ; 
the man returned with an answer, that it was aboy about 
seven years of age. The Duke immediately commanded 
both Handel and his father to be sent for into his pre- 
sence, and the conversation terminated in a resolution 
of the father, ‘to yield to the impulse of nature, and to 
allow his son to follow the profession of music.’ 

Tothis accident, the world has been indebted for that 
consummation in the science of music, which afterwards 
distinguished the life of this great man. His oratorios will 
live for ever. 

The whole of this article will be read with great feeling, 
interest, and effect. Having pursued our memoir to a 
period, wherein the editor ame of living characters, or 
of those lately deceased, we must confine our review to the 
relation of two more anecdotes, and conclude. 

The first relates to John Davy of Exeter, a very inte- 
resting account of whose life hes been published by the 
Rev.M. Eastcott; who tells us, that ‘ when about three 
years of age, he came into the room where his uncle, who 
lived in the same parish, was playing a psalm tune on 
the violencello; but the moment he heard this instru- 
ment, he run away crying, and was so much terrified, that 
it was thought he would have gone into fits; for several 
weeks, his uncle repeatedly tried to reconcile him to he 
instrument; and, at last, after much enticement and 
coaxing, he effected it by taking the child’s fingers, and 
making him strike the strings. The sound thus produced, 
very much startled him at first, but, in a few days, he be- 
came so passionately fond of the amusement, that he took 
every opportunity of obtaining a better acquaintance with 
the monster, which had before so terrified him. With a 
little attention, he was soon able to produce such notes 
from the violencello, as greatly delighted him. 


‘ This was the development of his musical genius: at the age 
of four or five years, his ear was so correct, that he could play 
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any easy tune, after once or twice hearing it. Before he was quite 
six years old,a neighbouring blacksmith into whose house he used 
frequently to run, lost between twenty and thirty horse shoes ; diligent 
search was made for them many days ; but to no purpose. Not long 
afterwards, the smith heard some musical sounds, which seemed to 
¢ome from the upper part ef his house ; and having listened a sufficient 
time, to be convinced that his ears did not deceive him, he went up 
stairs, where he discovered little Davy, with his property, between 
the ceiling and the thatched roof. The boy had selected eight 
horse shoes, out of the whole number, to form an octave; had sus~ 
pended each of them by a single cord clear from the wall; and, with 
a small iron rod, was amusing himself by imitating the Creditor 
Chimes, which he did with great exactness. His subsequent pro~ 
gress was rapid, until he ultimately attained celebrity.’ 


The second states : 


* That the scientific Rauzzini, on his arrival in England in 1774, 
was engaged to sing at the Opera House ; his fame soon spread over 
the metropolis ; and Garrick is said to have been so much delighted 
with his performance of Montezuma, iu the opera of that name, 
that he run behind the scenes, and catching him im his arms, em- 
braced him with a degree of transport and enthusiasm that astonished 
all the byestanders.’ 


Madame Mara, and Mrs. Billington, were his pupils— 
peformers, who, for science, taste, and execution, are per- 
haps not excelled by any singers of the present day. 

Must we pass our pen through the last line; or, shall we 
have the frowns of the divine, the scientific Catalani?7—We 
will do neither—but aim to conciliate the lady’s favor, by 
referring herself, and her enthusiastic admirers, to a copy of 
verses dedicated to Italy, in honour of her illustrious birth. 
The precious morceau will be found under our review of 
Lord Thurlow’s poems. 

After all, we experience as much wonper at hearing the 
Catalani sing, as Mr. Villabreque himself can do—but, 
we look for further entertainment in music---we wish our 
passions to be tonched---our affections to be sweetly 
soothed---by the seductive melody of sounds. Wonder 
is an every-day sort of feeling. We can wonder at Mr. 
Pidcock’s menagerie---and, we can wonder at the gor- 
geous pageantry of the Prince Regent, in going in state to. 
eall for Sherry, at a City Feast. 

A king once knighted a loin of beef, in compliment to 
the grandeur of its appearance; and we have lived to 
Jearn, that good eating may be rewarded with still higher 
honors---such distinctions, however, we hope may remain 
stationery / 
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Arr. IV.—Thoughts on Peace, in the present situation of the conn 
try, with respect to the finances and circulating medium, with au 
appencix, concerning the theory of money. COctavo. p.p. 194. Gs. 
Longman and Co, 1814. 


The blessings of peace after a prolonged, disastrous, and 
bloody war, have at length shed their benignant influence over 
our fire sides. The pleasurable throbs of domestic joy subsid- 
ing in our bosoms, we naturally direct our thoughts to the con- 
templation of the eventual advantages we may reasonably 
expect therefrom. 

t would appear, that a considerable portion of the work 
before us; has been compiled with a view to the anticipation 
of those grand objects, which lave so suddenly and so mira- 
culously realized our dearest wishes. The continent of 
Europe is at peace ; and the new censtitution of France, pro- 
mising wisdom and freedom for its basis, afford us a pleasing 
perspective of the happiest mutual results. One solitary cloud, 
however, dims the horizen, and renders our prospects im- 
perfect. Vie allude to our still existing hostilities with 
America ; but as the ultimate objeet of war, is honourable 
and permanent peace, if that desired event may be obtained 
on fair and equitable grounds, let us hope—ardently hope— 
for a speedy return of our friendly commercial intercourse 
with our brethren. Our author observes that, 


‘the reader, in all probability, will meet with many remarks in the 
following pages, such as he has not been accumstomed to hear. He 
will be told that, in fact, and strictly speaking, we have no national 
debt, and that as a nation we owe nothing. ‘That the cgxxtry would 
not be benefited by what is called its debt being cancelled; but, on the 
contrary, that it would be-injured by it. That though we may have, 
at times, misapplied our resources, we have not anticipated them; and 
that, in fact, it is scarcely possible fora nation to anticipate its re- 
sources. ‘That the nation is now richer, and better able to prosecute 
a war with vigour, than it was at the beginning of the late contest. 
These, and some similar assertions (to which, for the sake of brevity, 
I have not given all the illustration of which they were capable), 1 must 
beg the reader to examine candidly before he refuse to admit them. 

‘ With respect to the last remark, I would just observe here, if a well 
cultivated soil, abundance of manufactures, and a numerous population, 
be admitted to be marks of national strength and capability, that this 
eountry certainly stands higher in these respects now, than it did 
twenty vears azo. 

‘In saying this, however, I would not be understood to mean that 
the nation has been benefited by the war. All I would insist upon is, 
that notwithstanding the waste and havoe of war, this country has 
advanced in wealth during the last twenty years. That this is the case, 
I would appeal to any one who recollects the state of its culture, of its 
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roads, canals, and manufactures, at that period, and more particularl 
ten years before that time. We have beiore us, then, a remarkable 
proof how much the means of happiness are placed, by Providence, 
within our power, if we are only wise enough to avail ourselves of our 
opportunities. What would not the situation of this country have 
been, had we avoided the late sanguinary war; and had the one thon- 
sand millions which we have squaudered away in it, or rather the- 
labour which it represents, been directed to useful and salutary pur- 
poses. ‘The country in all probability would, by this time, have been 
rendered one complete garden. If we are wise, we shall profit by the © 
experience of the past, and determine never to enter into war again. 

‘ But whatever may be thought of the view I have taken of our 
financial situation ; whether it may be deemed correct or otherwise, I 
should wish it not to influence the reader in forming his judgment on 
other parts of the work, and particularly on the sketch 1 have given 
of the theory of money. This, I consider, by far the most important 
part of my subject, and if 1 have succeeded in throwing any light 
upon it, I shall think my labours have been not altogether useless. 

‘Some remarks on the nature of forcign commerce, will be found 
interspersed. The writer is not disposed to value it so highly as had 
been usually done. It would appear, indeed, that if all the products 
and manufactures of any country could be consumed within itself, and 
so adjusted to each other in quxntity as to meet pretty exactly, the 
demand for each of them, respectively, without having recourse to exe 
portation and importation, that the expence of these operations would, 
ma great measure, be saved, and be so much clear gain. Would it 
not be better if, instead of heing ebliged to export our manufactures to 
France, for instance, in exchange for their corn, that after cultivating 
every inch of ewr waste lands, we exchanged them with the growers 
of corn on our own soil. 

‘ We should, by this arrangement, support, comfortably, a greater 
population, which is the great strength of a state. In the same man- 
ner France would be benefited, if, instead of exporting her corn and 
wine for foreign manufactures, she employed manufacturers at home 
to supply what she wanted in this way, in exehange for her own 
agricultural productions. But there are several articles of foreign 
produce with which we could not -supply ourselves at ail, or at any 
rate so cheap as from abroad. How are we to obtain them? Wine, 
for instance, we cannut grow without enormous expence. But might 
not our tropical possessjons sapply all these, The mountains and 
hills in our West India islands, would, in all probability, furnish us with 
a climate and temperature suited to the growth of the vine as well as 
the other products of somewhat more southerly climates.’ 


Our author’s thoughts on peace commence with an extract 
from Mr. Cobbett’s political writings. We wish he had 
chosen a less wavering authority, than this shuttlecock poli- 
tician. At all events, we are instructed, by this opening, to 
view his opinions with a jealous, scrutinizing eye. It is true, 
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ndeed, that our author does not appear to sanction Mr. 
Cobbett’s opinions, which reject peace, as a disadvantage to 
this kingdom ; but, on the contrary, expressly says, 


* I shall endeavour to shew, that they are not well founded ; and that 
in fact we have, in a national point of view, and with respect to our 
finances, in particular, nothing to apprehend from a period of peace ; 
but have every thing to hope from it.’ 


We do not, however, like this connection. 

Referring to Hume, Adam Smith, and Paine, our author 
avows his dissenting opinions from their political writings— 
not, that he believes himself superior in talent to those great 
men—far otherwise; for had he, fortunately, read Adam 
Smith’s great work, previously to the arrangement of his own 
theory, he declares that the tract in review would never have 
been published. The impressions made on his mind, by the 
development of Dr. Smith’s intellectual endowments, have, 
it seems, led him to doubt his personal ability in the perfect 
comprehension of that gentleman’s Wealth of Nations ; and 
he attributes the non-conviction of his own jndgment to a 
failure in self, and not to any incompetency on the part of Dr. 
Smith. On the question— What is Wealth? our author 
says, . 
* the real practical question which it is the business of the statesman 
and philosopher to solve, appears to me to be the following ;—‘ What 
are the means of advancing the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
arts and population of a country, in the most rapid manner possible ?? 
An investigation of the theory of money, and a practical knowledge 
of the uses of that important engine in the relations of society, will, 
I am persuaded, be found essential to the solution of this problem. 
It will form the basis of the seience of political economy—all other 
considerations will either arise from or’ be subsidiary to it. 1 shall 
only observe now, that if it be allowed, as I think it will, that thé 
nation has gone on improving, for the last twenty years, in the cul- 
tivation of its soil, in its manufactures, in its roads, in its canals, in 
its buildings, public and private, in its population, in the meuns of 
comfort and accommodation which it is capable of affording to its in- 
creased population, I‘, I say, all this be admitted, it appears to me 
that the country has, during this period, advanced so much ‘in real, and 
towards absojute wealth, or in other words, towards the highest state 
of wealth which it is capable of attaining—and this too in a period of 
most destructive warfare and extravagant expenditure ;’ a 


and he maintains these opinions, under an avowed convic- 
tion, that, had Mr. Hume or Dr. Smith (particularly the for- 
mer) lived to the present time, they would have changed some 
of their financial opinions. ; 
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“Had they witnessed the rapid increase of the country im wealth ; 
for the last twenty years, during a period of protracted and expensive 
wartare, and with a national debt enormous (in their estimation to be- 
gin with), and all the while accumulating, and above all, had they 
witnessed the suspension of cash payments at the bank, they would 
have been led to question the solidity of many of their opinions on po- 
litical economy, and, in all probability, been induced to retract some! 
af them. Not knowing what they had written, and observing for 
myself, without preconceived opinions, in a period of great political 
commotien, and of new experiments in finance, I think I have been 
fortunate enough to stumble upon some thoughts, which may serve to 
throw, at least, a glimmering of light upon these interesting aud im- 
portant subjects.’............* As I merely intend to take a cursory 
view of the different subjects, I shall first treat upon national debts, 
and cursorily on the principles of finance; then give a brief sketch of 
the theory of money. This, indeed, in a regular treatise, ought to 
have the first place, as # appears to me to form the basis of the science 
ef political economy. 

* It appears to me that one great source of error, with respect to na- 
tional debts, arises from our taking it for er nted, that they must neces- 
sarily affect nations in the same manner as private debts affect individnels, 
All our reasoning upon them appears to rest on this supposition, and, ne 
doubt, would be in the main correct, if the premises themselves w ve 
so. If a national debt had the same relation to a nation, which the 
debt of av individual has to an individual; and if the analogy between 
them were, in every respect, complete, we then melt venture to pre- 
dict, that nations would be afeeted by their debts in the same manner 
as individuals are. But, it appears to me, that there is an error in the 
very premises, and of course there will be in the conclusions ; avd that 
eur reasoning respecting them will be, in most cases, the very reverse 
of what it ought to be. 

* An iadividual, who is indebted to another, is in a very different si- 
tuation from that of a nation which is indebted only to itse/f. The 
affuirs of nations are, in general, to be considered in the same manner 
as those of individuals, on/y when we view them in their relations to 
other nations. When we examine what concerns one nation, and with 
relation to itself exly, the subject ought to be considered as belonging 
only to one individual, and with relafion only to himself. In short, 
nations stand to one another in the same relation as individua/s do ta 
one another. if a nation is indebted to other nations, it is then in the 
same situation as an individual who is indebted to other indiviruals ; 
but if a nation owes nothing but what it owes to itself, it is then in the 
situation of an individual who ewes nothing but what he owes to him- 
sclf, or, in other words, who owes nothing. 

‘ If the national debt were owing to foreigners, and we had to pay the 
amount of its interest annually to foreign nations, we shonld then be 
indebted as a nation, and feel the effects of being in deht pretty se- 
verely, and in the same manner as an individual does. But as we owe 
pothing but what we owe to ourselves, we do, in fact, as a nation, owe 
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nothing ; and, of course, as a nation, are not affected by what is called 
the national debt. If the national debt was cancelled to-day, the 
nation would neither be richer nor poorer; it would neither gain any 
thing, nor be at all benefited by the measure. The same real property 
would exist; that-would neither be increased nor diminished by it. 
Those, indeed, who have no property in the funds, would be benefited ; 
but those who have, would be injured exactly in the same proportion. 
But the latter constitute a portion of the nation, as well as the former ; 
the nation on the whole, therefore, would not be benefited. 

‘If a law were passed, to cancel all private debts, it will hardly be 
contended that such a law would be beneficial to the nation. Those, 
indeed, would gain by it, who happened to owe more to others than 
others owed to them; and those who owed less than was owing to them 
from others, would lose by it; but the nation at large would not be be- 
nefited by such a law. 

* The same would be the ease with respect to the national debt. One 
portion of it is, in fact, a debt for which one part of the public stands 
indebted to the stockholders; another part belongs to themselves (as 
stockholders) to pay. But a law passed toeancel the former portion of 
debt, would no more benefit the country than one passed for the pur- 
pose of cancelling all debts whatsoever: This, I think, must be ad< 
mitted to be the fact, viewing the matter generally, and with respect 
to the nation at large, and divesting the subject of all collateral con- 
siderations. 

‘ Neither would the poor or the middle classes derive any permanent 
advantage from the diminution, or even total abolition of taxation, 
which would follow such a measure. Their wages would soon be low- 
ered in the same proportion as the price of the necessaries of life were 
lowered, They would then be only enabled to exist, just as is the case 
with them now. The source of their miseries lies deeper thaa the mere 
mischief of taxation, and we may glance at it hereafter. 

* And tht same would be the case with respect to the middle classes. 
Competition among themselves would soon reduce the profits of their 
trades, or the products of their labour, skill, or ingenuity, to the lowest 
average price at which they could be afforded, just the same as is the 
case with them at present. 

* Neither is it wecessary to the continuance, or even increase of our 
foreign trade, that taxation should be diminished. Taxation has, in 
fact, had little, I may say uoething, to du with the increased price of 
commodities, as we shall see hereafter. But if it had, the low nomi- 
nal price of commodities here is not indispensible to the existence, or 
even to the increase of our foreign trade, All foreign trade is, in fact, 
ultimately « barter, and the value of the commodity bartered for does 
not depend upon the hominal price it may bear abroad, but in the price 
it will fetch at home. But here we are anticipating, 

* Another source of error with respeet to national debts, arises frem 
our not reflecting that the debt itself is liable to contribute towards ef- 
fecting its own discharge, exactly in the same proportion as any and 
every other species of property. Thus, if the national debt amounted 
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to as much as all the property in the country was worth, the proprie- 
tors of stock, if the debt were to be discharged, would have to pay half 
of the debt themselves from their funded property, or be satisfied with 
receiving half their nominal claim upon the public. If the national 
debt amounted to half the value of the property in the country, the 
proprietors of stock would, in that capacity, and exclusive of their lia- 
bility on account of other property, have to pay one-third of the debt 
themselves, or be satisfied with receiving one-third of their nominal 
claim. 

‘On this principle, any national debt, however large, whether with 
respect to itself, or with respect to the property of the country by 
which it was owing, might at any time be easily and equitably dis- 
charged ; if not in specie, at any rate by a transfer of real property. 
If it were possible that a national debt should amount to twenty times 
as much as all the property in a country was worth, the stockholders 
would, in that case, be ia the act of receiving twenty parts in twenty- 
one of the income of the country, and they would have to pay 20 parts 
in 21 of the debt; while the rest of the community would have to pay 
the remaining twenty-first part of it only. To talk then, as some per- 
sons do, of the impossibility of discharging a national debt, or of a 
debt due from a nation to itself, is absurd; the means to do it must 
always exist, however it might be attended with difficulty in the exe- 
cution. In fact, it is not the mere difficulty of its execution that these 
people have in view; they consider the thing impossible, for want of 

_ the means only.” 


On the expediency of discharging the national debt— 


* I seareely can think of any single measure of finance that would, 
in the present state of the country, be more fatal in its operation; and 
yet, a great many men, of great talents and political knowledge in ge- 
neral, have contemplated the event with indifference, and some have 
even been found advocates for it, on the score of its expediency. 

‘ Besides, to discharge the debt by a transfer of property, would in 
reality injure no one; it would render the situation of no one at all 
worse than it is at present. The diminution of taxes which would en- 
sue, would render the remaining property of each individual as effective 
to him, as the whole of it is at present Nay, the public at large 
would gain by it. They would save the whole expence incurred in the 
collecting of the taxes, which is, at present, no trifling consideration ; 
and, in addition to this, they would save the extra price which the 
dealer in commodities is obliged to put upon them, in order to indem- 
nify himself for the interest, &c. of the extra capital necessarily em- 
ployed in carrying on the particular branches of trade in articles liable 
to taxation. 

‘ Neither would individuals be poorer, at least relatively, by paying 
their proportion of the national debt. Riches and poverty are merely 
relative terms. Every man’s capital would be levied upon in the same 
proportion, and, therefore, every man would stand exactly in the same 
relative situation after, as he did before the money was paid. With 
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respect to commercial people, in particular, it would seem, however, 
at the first blush, that to take from them so much (suppose one-fifth of 
their property) would be productive of great inconvenience ;- but if we 
reflect a little, we shall see reason to think that this will be by no 
means the case. Trade, at least, as carried on-at present, is a sort of 
warfare; it is a struggle who can get the greatest share of the good 
things, and amass the greatest quantity of wealth. As in contests of 
a different nature, he that has the longest sword, so, in this, he that 
has the longest purse, usually gets the victory; but if all the swords, 
as well as all the purses, are proportionably shortened, it is evident, 
that the combatants will stand in the same relative situation after, as 
they did before their weapons were curtailed. Neither would the di- 
minution of individual capital tend to diminish the spirit of commercial 
enterprize. It is not so much the absolute, as the relative aceumula- 
tion of capital, which creates and invigorates commercial speculation. 
It is evident, indeed, that the national capital would not on the whole 
be diminished ; it would only be divided amongst a greater number of 
hands, and wouk! therefore, in all probability, be productive of greater 
benefit to the country. 

* Tt appears to me, too, that experience fully confirms the view we 
have taken of national debts in theory. We have seen the national 
debt constantly and rapidly increasing for the last twenty years; and, 
though the country has been engaged all that time im destructive and 
expensive warfare, yet have we seen it advarice rapidly, at the same 
time, in progressive umprovement, We have seen it, durimg this pe- 
riod, both advanee in wealth, and increase in population. If we exa- 
nine the state of its roads, canals, buildings, manufactures, and agri- 
enlture, and compare them with what they were thirty years ago (at 
the end of the American war, for mstance), it is not, perhaps, extra- 
vagant to say, that the country is worth twice as much now as it was at 
that period. 

“in this estimate, I reckon nothing cf the nominal price of commo- 
ities; speak only of their intrinsic value. It is their real, specific 
worth only, that [ have in contemplation. If commodities were, on an 
average, at the same nominal price now, as they were thirty years ago, 
! say that the country possesses twice as much value in ‘ materiel,’ of 
one kind or other, and that it would se// for twice as much now, as it 
would bave done thea. In short, were it sold for the same sum now, 
the purchaser would have twice as much in real value for bis money, 

vould have had then, taking quantity and quality together. And 


this | would say, if we had not a single guinea in the country. It is in 
the abundance ef commodities, and the advanced state of its cultiva- 
tion, thet the real wealth of a country consists, aud not in the gold and 


which merely serve to circulate those commodities; the only 
which, while in the shape of coin, they can perform ; 

Jan othee, too, which may be performed, as I shall endeavour to 
. by a substitute mueh cheaper, as well as far more efficacious 
hey are, ead affording, 1 think, more than equal security to the 
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. * Int speaking thus of the state of the country, however, I wou'd not 
be understood to be of opinion, that the destructive warfare in which 
we have been so long engaged, has been beneficial to the nation, and 
conducive to its improvement; or that it would not have been better, 
had the national debt never been incurred. On the contrary, there 
can be no question that, had we been at peace for the last twenty years, 
the advance of the nation in real wealth, might, and in all fey 
would, have been abundantly more marked and decisive than it is at 
present. If the genius, talents, and labour of those who have been 
engaged in war and devastation, and the property of every description 
wasted by them, had been wisely directed towards great and important 
objects of national improvement, it is certainly not easy to calculate to 
what a pitch of improvement the nation would, by this time, have ar- 
rived, nor how much the means of human happiness would have been 
extended. I must, however, be permitted to say, that the country has 
rapidly increased in wealth (that is in its manufactures, aud, what is 
more important still, in its cultivation), and increased in yg 
in spite of all the waste and destruction which it has to en- 
counter. 

‘If this view of our present situation, even after the expensive 
contest in which we have been engaged, be at all correct, it serves 
to shew how amply Providence has ey 79 us with the means of 
happiness, if we only know how to lay hold of them. What would 
the situation of the country have been, had we avoided the present 
sanguinary war? And what may it not soon be, if we are wise 
enough to make peace, and keep out of similar mischiefs in future. 

‘ Well, indeed, may we look back with regret on the opportunities 
we have missed; but the wise way will be, not to lose our time in 
doing so, or give way to despair. We should profit by the past, and 
adopting such measures of reform as (considering the nature of man) 
seem indispensible, to prevent a recurrence of similar evils, resolve to 
act a wiser part for the future. 

‘ With respect to our national debt, it certainly would be better if 
we did not owe it, (or rather, it woudd have been better had it 
never been borrowed, and expended as it has been by government) ; 
but having been expended, it cannot be recalled ; a to cancel it, 
would certainly be no remedy, in a national point of view. Inshort, 
the property represented by it, is irretrievably lost to the nation; 
and to apply to the sponge now as a remedy, would only vastly 
aggravate the mischiefs sustained from its misapplication (if it has 
been winngeed instead of curing them. It certainly would not bring 
the money back again. It would add-nothing to our general stock 
of commodities. We should have only the same houses, lands, 
goods and chattels, which we have at present. It would not 
add a single cultivated acre to our soil, nor put a single guinea in 
the national purse ; and, therefore, could do no good to the nation 
at large. Extraordinary circumstances, indeed, might render such 
a measure indispensible; but, 1 must confess, that I do not see 
either the necessity or advantage of having recourse to it at present/ 
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On the taxes exacted towards payment of the interest 
of the national debt. 


* The taxes laid on to pay the interest of the national debt, are 
thought by many to have occasioned the great advance in the 
price of commodities, which has taken place within the last 
twenty years; and that this ciremmstance alone, is rapidly 
leading, ina variety of ways, to the destruction of commerce, and 
the ruin of the country, Now it appears to me, that taxation has 
had little, perhaps nothing, to do with the rise of prices. The price 
of commodities in any country, will depend upon their quantity, 
and the amount of small or retail money there is to cireulate them 
with, If a tax or duty be Jaid upon any particular commodity, that 
commodity will, of course, be raised in: price, as mueh as the amount 
of tax, in the first instance, at least. But, unless the quantity of 
smail or retail money be increased at the same time, all other articles 
must suffer a depreciation, which will be proportionate to the re- 
lation which their whole amouut bears to the amount of that which 
is taxed. A general decline of prices will take place, and the taxed 
articles will also suffer, in a short time, the same depreciation; not 
with respect to its price before, but after the tax was laid on. In 
short, its price, with the addition of the tax, as well as that of all 
other articles, will come to bear the same relation to the quantity 
oi cireulating medium after, as they did before the tax was imposed. 

* Suppose a tax of twenty per cent. were laid upon an article 
which constituted one-twentieth part of the whole commerce or com- 
modities of a country; and let us suppose the small! circulating 
medium to be ene hundred, and the whole amount of commodities 
twe thousand, then the ratio which they bear to each other will be, 
as twenty to one. If the quantity of small money remain the same, the 
result will be, that the taxed eommodity will, after a short time, be 
circulated after the ratio of about 1184, imstead of 120, the sum 
which the tax oughtte have raised it to; and all the other commo- 
dities will be retailed after the rate of about 1881, instead of 1900 
the sum which they were retailed at before the tax was imposed, 
of course, they will, on the average, bear the same proportionate 
relation to the amount of circulating medium, and to eath other 
after, as they did before the tax. 

‘If a considerable tax were taken off any particular commodity 
and the quantity of money were to remain the same, then the re- 
verse would take place of what we have just described; the ar- 
ticle from which the tax had been taken off, would decline in price, 
but not quite so much as the amount of the tax, and all other 
commodities would advance so as to keep up the same relation be- 
tween the amount of the currency, and the general ratio of prices 
which existed before. 

* The quantity of goods then remaining the same, as well as the 
quantity of money, if one or more ayticles, are raised by taxation, 
or indeed by any other cause, all other articies must be lowered pro~ 
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portionably, in order to enable the existing money to circulate them. 
‘The mere laying on of taxes, or raising the price of any commodities 
from any other cause, cannot, of itself, increase money of any sort. 
It is increased by causes totally independent of taxation, The chief 
cause of the increase of paper circulation, is profit on the part of 
those who issue small notes. But this motive has nothing to do 
with taxation ; it is totally independent of it; and would continue to 
influence men in the same manner, though taxation did not exist. 

‘ But it is nugatory to talk of taxation being the only, or even 
chief cause of the increased price of commodities in this country. 
Its amount is by no means adequate to the production of the effect, 
admitting that it has the tendency. The whole amount of our pre-~ 
sent annual taxes on articles of consimption, is about twenty mil- 
lions more than it was at the end of the American war. The whole 
annual income of the country, as appears, by the returns of the in- 
come tax, is about one hundred and fifty millions, or about seven 
times that sum. Therefore, the increase which taxation alone would 
have made in the price of commodities, since the American war, is 
about one-seventh of their former amount. 

‘ Bat the price of commodities is nearly tripled since that period ; 
and, if we admit that the actual auoual produce of the country 
has been doubled in the same time (which may not be far from. the 
truth, taking together both manufactures and agriculture), it will 
follow, that our small circulating medium must be six times more 
now than it was then. lustead, therefore, of being mereased by 
one-seventh, the addition which taxation has made to our national 
income, our currency has been increased, it seems, to six times its 
former amount, or forty-one times more than taxation only could 
have accomplished. 

‘ In short, a continual progressive advance took place in the price of 
commodities :n the interim, between the end ofthe American and the eom- 
mencement of the French Revolutionary war. Land was at least 
doubled in price during that period. But this could not be orca- 
sioned by the increased taxation; because there were few additional 
taxes laid on during that time. If I were asked what then has been 
the cause of the increased price of commodities, if taxation has not ? 
I should still reply, the interest of those who issue small notes. 
The more they have in circulation, the more profit they make, and, 
of course, they will use every effort to increase the number, as far 
as they can with safety. We have already observed, that it is on 
the proportion which these small notes bear to the general mass of 
commodities, that the nominal price of the latter depends. If the 
amount of retail money was either dimimished by one-half, or in- 
creased by one-half, the price of commodities would be diminished 
or increased in the same ratio, 

‘This principle of sel{-interest, with respect to the issuing of small 
notes, has had pretty free scope given to it by the operation of the 
Corn laws, in the first instance ; and secondly, by the suspension of 
cash payments at the bank. Had the free importation of that import 
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tant necessary (corn) been at all times permitted; the price of inost 
other commodities would have been, in a great measure, regulated 
by its price, and would not, perhaps, have much exceeded that 
which they bearin other countries: Whereas at present, the average 
price of commodities is in most other countries (except perhaps in 
America) not more than one-third of what it is in this, The price of 
labour, it is to be observed, is lower abroad than it is with us ih 
the same proportion. 

‘By the suspension of cash payments also at the bank, ip 1797, 
an accelerated velocity has been given to the increase of paper money 
circulation. And particularly of country bank notes; Before the 

iod of the suspension, the holders of country bank notes could 
obtain gold for them; or, at any rate, they could obtain Bank of 
England notes, which were then easily convertible into gold; The 
preference which many persons would be disposed to give to gold 
generally, would often induce people to carry in their notes, and 
operate as a considerable check on the disposition of the countr 
bankers, to increase their issues. But since the suspension of cash 
payments, there remains no inducement for private individuals to 
carry in their notes. If they do, they get nothing but Bank of England 
paper in return, and that frequently quite worn out, and as shabby 
mm every respect as possible. Besides, the fear that the Bank of 
England paper they may receive in return, may be some of it forged, 
{an apprehension which the country bankers will scarcely be very 
anxious to remove) deters many persons from carrying in notes, of 
the goodness of which, and responsibility of the parties issuing them, 
they are pretty well satisfied, who might otherwise be disposed to 
do it. 

In short, there is little or nothing to prevent a country bank, 
At present, from increasing their issues of notes provided they can 
only obtain moderate security for their value. They neither need 
apprehend a run upon them for gold, nor for notes of the Bank of 
England. They only have to struggle one with another in keeping 
their respective notes in circulation, by maintaining, respectively, 
their particular credits. The consequence of all this has been, as 
might have been expected, that the issue of country bank paper, of 
jate years, has been increased to a very great amount, as is evident 
from the increased price of commodities, notwithstanding their 
increased quantity since the period of the bank suspension. Another 
consequence which has resulted from it is, that the Bank of England 
has been, ina great measure, ob/iged to increase the amount of their 
discousts, (or, in other words, the amount they have of notes in 
circulation) in order to keep up the wholesale transfer of property, 
by bills of exchange, for increased amount in nominal value, which 
has been the necessary result of an increased retail currency of 
country bank notes. The same cause also would render it necessary 
to increase the amount of their smalt notes, to keep up the retail trade, 
where their own notes only are circulated. 
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‘ Neither, perhaps, has this been on the whole, prejudicial to 
the real interests of the country. Indeed, the facility of increasing 
the circulating medium from the joint operation of Corn Laws 
and the Bank suspension, has no doubt, been one great cause of 
our progressive national improvement, as I shall endeavour to shew 
by and by. It has enabled us also to make the most of our dis- 
coveries in machinery, and improvements in manufactures. The 
rapid increase of currency, by raising their price, has occasioned 
our commodities to be sold at a much higher rate to foreigners, 
than they otherwise would have been. The competition which mast 
always take place in commeree, must necessarily occasion goods to 
be sold as low as they can be afforded ; that is, as low as the relation 
they bear to the amount of the retail circulating medium will ad- 
mit of. 

‘ Our legislators, however, in passing the Corn Laws, probably 
had not this in view. Their chief aim, perhaps, to keep up the 
amount of their rental, by keeping up the price of corn. Not recol« 
lecting that a high rental, merely, does not tend to enrich them. It 
serves, indeed, to make corn and provisions high ; and the high price 
of these makes every munofactured article high also. Of course, 
as it tends to augment the expeuce of their establishments, in the 
same proportion as their rental is augmented, their effective 
income is not increased by. an augmented rental, but remains pre- 
cisely the same as before. A person, possessing more land than 
is necessary to support himself, will have, of course, an excess of 
income. But a general advance of rents, for the same quantity of 
land, will not advance the effective income of individuals; it is on! 
by increasing the quantity of his land, or other independent funds, 
as money, &c. that the landholder can effectually and ultimately in- 
crease his income.’ 


On the increasing depreciation of our currency— 


* It should not be forgotten, however, that the depreciation of our 
currency, by its rapid increase, has been productive of one most se- 
rious evil ; besides the inconveniences it has brought upon annuitants, 
and persons having a fixed income. It has wiedle considerable 
portion of the labouring poor, and particularly the agricultural part of 
them, to the unfortunate condition of pauperism. Their wages have 
not been raised near so much as the price of necessaries has been ad- 
vanced ! consequently, they have been reduced, im many cases, to the 
lowest depths of degradation and misery. Their employers, unwil- 
ling to advance their wages, to remedy what they conceived might be 
only a temporary evil, have eked them out by a parish allowance, and 
thus, in too many cases, entirely destroyed their independence of 
mind and regard to eharacter. This ought, and no doubt would, long 
since have been made the subject of legislative interference, had it 
been understood that the causes which produced such a state of things, 
were likely to be permanent. The consequences, however, which it 
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involves, in every point of view, and especially with respect to the 
quiet, safety, and defence of the state, in case of extreme danger, are 
of the highest importance. 

‘ it was observed before, that the landholders did not profit 
ultimately, by an increased rental. 1 would not be understood to in- 
sinuate, in what I said there, that in passing the corn-laws, it was 
their intention to raise their rents, but merely to keep them stationary, 
and promote, at the same time, the interests both of agriculture, and 
of the country, by securing, as far as possible, a fair price to the 
cultivator, and an adequate stimulus to his industry. The fact is, that 
the raising of their rents has not been, in general, a measure of 
choice with them, but of necessity; and often, I believe, reluctantly 
submitted to. In consequence of the increase of currency, and the 
advance of necessaries, their old rents became inadequate to support 
their usual establishments and appearance. They must, therefore, 
raise them, or submit to what to them would be considerable privations, 
This could scarcely be expeeted, whilst they had in their power, the 
means of prevention; if they had not availed themselves of it, their 
tenants would have taken advantage of their neglecting to do so, and 
have put the money in their own pockets.’ 


On the advantages of the funding system— 


* Having pointed out so many advantages belonging to the funding 
system, as a measure of finance, we should not forget, however, that it 
is liable, at least, to one most serious objection, It has, probably, been 
owing to it, that our wars have been more numerous, and lasted much 
longer than they otherwise would have done. Had the whole of the 
supplies been levied on the body of the people, every year as they 
were wanted, it is highly probable that we should have been far more 
pacific, as a nation, than we have been. We should not have been 
quite so fond of the game of war, had we been called upon to pay, 
at once, for the precious amusement. But when those who advance 
the money, in the first instance, expect to gain by so doing, and when 
we take a view of the whole host of contractors, commissaries, brokers, 
army and navy agents, and officers in the different departments of go- 
vernment, civil and military, it is almost a wonder,—it is, indeed, an 
act of the utmost kindness,—that the nation is permitted to be at 
peace at all.’ 


On the ‘ bullion question’ we are told, that, ‘ the select 
committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the high price of gold bullion in this 
country, in the early part of 1810, attributed it to an over- 
issue of bank of England paper ; and to the bank being 
released from the liability of taking up their notes in specie.’ 
Our author then proceeds to inquire as to what the finan- 
cial situation of the country is likely to be, at the conclusion 
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of a peace. This was evidently written when such an event 
was not within the compass of human expectation. 

He says, ‘ we shall probably find, on examination, that 
when that event takes place, the taxes may be so much di- 
minished, as to afford considerable relief to those persons, 
on whom they bear, at present, with the greatest weight ; 
and, that this may be done without losing sight of the just 
claims of the public creditor, and with a view to the ultimate 
payment of the national debt.’ The sinking fund is called 
a nugatory expedient. We are informed, tiat the sinking 
fund has served the purpose of screwing up taxation to its 
highest pitch, and granting large useless salaries to the com- 
missioners and their underlings in office. That, ‘ this great 
monument, as it has been called, of financial wisdom, will 
serve to point out hereafter, the facility with which false 
opinions may be established, even on a subject reducible to 
calculation, and capable of strict demonstration.’ 

This is a subject too intricate, in the variety of its relative 
parts, to be discussed at large within our limits; and itis 
of too much importance to be argued lightly. If the posi- 
tions of our author be founded in good reason, it is for the 
chancellor of the exchequer to refute them. This is a national 
question that has, hitherto, held out to us, the vast resources 
to arise from compound interest, in its progressive growth, 
from year to year, and we do not like to view it as the bubble 
of theoretical speculation. This is our understanding of the 
operation of a sinking fund. 

A. has occasion to borrow 10001. at 5 per cent. and, in 
order to relieve his heirs from eventually repaying the prin- 
cipal, he sinks 10]. It is true, that he, consequently, pays 
interest on the whole of the 1000]. although in reality, he 
has only pocketed 9901.: but, the operation of the 101. so 
sunk, is such, that in less than one hundred years, it will 
equal the principal sum borrowed, and release A’s heirs both 
froin paying principal and interest. Thisis not a speculative 
assertion. Compound interest will double any sum in 14 
years; thus the calculation is easily made. 

On the funds— 


‘ Some persons consider the stocks useful, and almost indispensible; 
as a medium for employing and laying out the superfluous capital, as 
it is called, of the country. This, however, is a great error; there 
is no capital, properly speaking, in the funds, nor so much as a 
single shilling employed im them. The money, originally raised, has, 
been spent, and the origina! subscribers and proprictors of stock, are 
merely entitled to receive-interest out of the annual taxes, in propor= 
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tion to the money advanced by them to government. This right they 
can dispose of to others, but there is, at present, no money lying idle 
in the funds, and they are vo proof that there is any such thing as 
superfluous capital in the country. - If A. purchase 10001. stock of 
B. that money is not placed in any particular fund, nor does B, suffer 
it to lie idle ; of course he employs the money he has received of A, 
in business, or he puts it out to interest on other securities, to those 
who witli employ itso. And this is the case with the monies paid by 

person purchasing in the funds, so that there is never any ca- 
pital lodged in them. 

* Another error connected with the idea that there is money in the 
funds is, that they are a proof, and indeed a part of the wealth of the 
country. No subject certainly has given rise to more erroneous, or 
more opposite opinions, than the national debt, and subjects coanected 

-with it, have done. While some have considered the debt as oue proof 
of the wealth of the country, others have considered it as unequivo- 
cally demonstrative of its poverty. The fact is, that both parties a 
pear to be in the wrong: the country is neither richer nor poorer for 
the debt it owes. It would have been richer had the money not been 
spent, and the debt never been contracted; but being spent, the nation 
is neither richer nor poorer, mere'y because one part is indebted to the 
other for its amount. 

* There isanother notion samewhat connected with this subject, which 
may be mentioned here. I have heard it gravely questioned, and 
made a matter of doubt, by persons too of great general information, 
whether the nation, taken as an aggregate, and in its public as well 
as private relations, be not, at present, a bankrupt concern. Now 
one would suppose, that a moment’s reflection would be sufficient to 
settle this point. But the fact is, that on questions of this sort, but 
few take the trouble of arranging or analysing their own ideas. The 
subject appears, at the first view, of too great a magnitude to admit 
of this being easily done; they therefore neyer attempt it, especially 
as the solution of the problem does not materially affect themselves. 
Yet it is sufficiently obvious, on a little reflection, that a nation, after 
it has paid the whole of its public debt, and after every individual in 
it has paid his private debt, as far as he is able, and if some are not 
able to pay the whole of their debts, it makes no difference to the 
general concern, will still remain possessed of the whole of its sojl, 
and of all the buildings, goods and chattels that are upon it. In 
short, a nation, as an aggregate body, neither does nor can owe any 
thing. If one is debtor, another is creditor, and thus accounts ba- 
lance each other ; every thing in a nation, is so much clear property 
after all its debts are paid. — 

* But to allay the apprehensions of such persons as are really afraid 
of a national bankruptcy, we may venture to assure them, that, pro- 
perly speaking, such a thing is absolutely impossible. No extrava- 
gance, no proflizacy, are sufficient to accomplish this mischief. 
The revenue of a thousand provinces, indeed, may be consumed in a 
single meal; pearls of incalculable price may be again swallowed (as 
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the beautiful queen of Egypt has done before) at a draught; and mil- 
lions may be lost by a single throw of the dice. But all this, and more 
than all this, would not accomplish the ruin of the world. lit would 
only still be possible to consume existing superfluities. Nature, for- 
tunately for man, has placed the mears of his support, and his pre- 
servation, out of the reach, not only of his own extravagance, but of 
his own malignancy. It js the soil on which he treads, which, amply 
se a the labour he bestows upon it, is the source of his wealth, 
While the earth endures, and the sun and rain continue to render it 
productiye, the world cannot become bankrupt. Extravagance, 
though it may cause its surface to change masters,'cannot annihilate it ; 
neither can malignity destroy its fertility : otherwise, if it had minis- 
tered to the gratification of either of these passions, this, probably, 
would have been done long since. But these passions, in human 
beings, we see are limited as to their effects, and we may be assured, 
that they never can accomplish the ruin of the world, though they may, 
and frequently do, that of individuals. It is just posstble, indeed, 
to conceive of a nation being so far indebted to other nations, that the 
whole value f its soil, as well as of every thing upon it, should not 
be adequate t> discharge its debt. But still this even would not affect 
our argument, when considered with respect to the world at large, if 
it would, indeed, with respect to the indebted nation in question, 
How would the creditors of such a nation be able to enforce the p 
ment of their debts? The debtor nation would be disposed, probably, 
to pay them with steel rather than gold, and where would be their re- 
medy ? Force is the only authority which nations recognise; the ouly 
tribunal to which they appeal, is the field of battle, soldiers the coun- 
sellors they employ, and the roar of artillery is their special 
pleading.” ° ’ 


On parliamentary reform—- 


* The defect of representation (said Mr. Pitt, in 1782,) is the na- 
tional disease, and unless you apply a remedy directly to that disease, 
you must inevitably take the consequence with which it is pregnant, 
Without a parliamentary reform, the nation will be plunged into New 
wars; without a parhamentary reform, you cannot he safe against 
BAD MINISTERS, nor can even good ministers be of use to you. No 
HONEST MAN can, according to the present system, be minister.’ 


Wormwood ! wormwood ! wormwood! 
On the inutility of commerce— 


‘ Let us suppose that the whole of the habitable earth were no 
bigger than the kingdom of Great Britain, and that it was divided 
jnto a number of independent states, or constituted only one united 
state or commonwealth. Is it not easy to suppese, that, in this case, 
each of these states, or the whole of them, might, by supplying each 
other with the products of their respective soils and industry, arrive 
by degrees at the highest state of cultivation, population, and wealth, 
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of which they were capable. No doubt they might and would, if no 
legislative obstacles were thrown in the way to preveut it, and if no 
mistakes prevailed with regard to the nature of wealth, and the most 
effectual means of promoting it. We might as well say that the in- 
habitants of this earth could never get rich without a commercial in- 
tercourse with those ef the moon, as say that the inhabitants of any 
particular country could not become wealthy by cultivating their soil, 
and a. exchange of commoilities one with another, without any com- 
mercial intercourse whatever, with the inhabitants of other countries. 

* No doubt, by a commerce with other countries, we procure many 
conveniences, as well as many articles of food, with which we could 
not supply ourselves, and which, with our present habits, we should 
find it difficult to dispense with; but itis perhaps, more owing to habit 
than any thing else, that many of them are become in some sort neces- 
sary. Had we never known of them, we certainly should never have 
wanted them, and it would not be impossible to learn, even now, to do 
without them.’ 


Vain, puerile, superficial commentator! Is commerce, 
then, confined in its advantages to the conveniency, or 
luxury, of foreign manufactures, or of foreign products? 
What has elevated this island, a mere speck upon a map of 
the vast globe, from its original insignificance, into the pre- 
eminent majesty with which it now awes the world! We 
have not temper to pursue the ridiculous enquiry! We 


take leave, alike, of the author, and of his opinions. 





Art. V.—Lorimer. A Tale. Pp. 240, Colburn, 1814, 
{Continued from page 235, Vol. V.] 


In the novel under our consideration it is not only the 
hero but every one of his compeers and subordinates whe 
are thus destitute of individuality ; and this total absence of 
discrimination of character we think proceeds. frem the over- 
powering and absorbing interest of the plot and adventures 
which the authoress has selected in preference to the more 
arduous management of scenes and incidents better calcu- 
lated for the development of character. She launches her 
hero at his outset into such depth of mystery as would 
inflame our interest in behalf of the most insignificant grub, 
that ever wore a_ pair of breeches and a stick. She 
plunges him into such depth of distress as would awaken 
compassion for the public executioner or the most worthless 
of mankind ; and so connects his fate with that of innocence 
and virtue as to give his sufferings a double claim to our in- 
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terest and sympathy. On the other hand, the adventures 
and incidents she has related are conceived with great force 
and justness of imagination, and well calculated to ‘ come 
home to the business and bosoms’ of many. They possess 
the merit of novelty, interest, and (with some exceptions) 
of probability—and are related in a simple and pleasing 
manner. 

But without detaining our readers any further with ge- 
neral observations we shall introduce them to the per- 
sonages or rather to the incidents of this interesting tale, 
and exhibit a few specimens that will amply justify our 
cordial recommendation of it to their complete perusal. 

Lorimer, the eldest son of an opulent English squire, 
was sent by his father to prosecute his studies at Edin- 
burgh, where, finding it difficult to obtain access to the 
best society of the place, he aceepted the advances of 
persons who sought his intimacy that they might effect his 
ruin. He forced an acquaintance with an artful aud profii- 
gate family, and was easily led to fancy himself seriously 
attached to one of the female members of it, to whom, in 
a moment of passion and delusion, he uttered a hasty 
declaration of marriage which the next day he committed 
to paper and subscribed before the paroxysm of his folly 
had ended. Discovering immediately that he was the 
victim of knavery and imprudence and the husband of a 
prostitute, he abandons himself to despair, whence he isroused 
by his friend and fellow student, Fitzalleyn, who vainly 
endeavours to emancipate Lorimer from his matrimonial 
bondage. Finding their efforts unavailing, and the fatal 
knot too firmly tied, the two friends proceed to negotiate 
with the family who had deceived Lorimer, and having brib- 
ed their silence for the present, place their hopes on the chap- 
ter of accidents for the future. Lorimer quits Edinburgh ; 
his folly known only to his wife’s family, Fitzalleyn, and 
Douglas, a gentleman who accidentally discovered it; but 
his breast haunted with regret for the past and apprehen- 
sions of the future. Overwhelmed with grief for the loss of 
his father , and exhausted by the feelings that had long prey- 
ed on his heart, he determined to travel over the continent 
and try to escape from the hell within him, by change of 
place. a 

Here the narrative commences; and we accompany 
Lorimer in his travels, sympathyzing with the profound sor- 
row he displays on every occasion, and the mysterious cause 
of his feelings. At Calais he renews aa acquaintance with 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 6, July, 1814. E 
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Mr. Farmer, an English merchant, and accompanies hit 
to Montpelier where he went to withdraw Miss: Bertha 
Farmer, his danghter, froma boarding school. On the 
journey to Montpelier, various circumstances coticur to 
rivet the mutual friendship of the travelers; and, before 
they meet Miss Farmer, her father had atready hoped she 
might win the affections of Lorimer. Although the secret 
misery that preyed on Lorimer’s heart rendered him at 
first insensible to any other grace in Berthathan the re- 
semblance she bore to her father, the ardour of his feel- 
ings was not extinguished but diverted ; and the circum- 
stances that ensued promised to realize Mr. Farmer’s hopes. 
Living and travelling togéther, and further united by their 
mutuat interest in the misfortunes and i!F health that 
befel Mr. Farmer, Lorimer and Bertha insensibly conccive 
amutual attachment, which proceeds to a dangerous height, 
before Lorimer is fully sensible of his situation or able 
to leave his friend. At last, when his assistance has com 
tributed to extricate Mr. Farmer from his embarrasments, 
he abruptly tears himself from his friends and leaves’ Bertha 
almost heart broken. Mr. Farmer and his daughter pro- 
ceed to Venice where he is involved in a law suit with a 
merchant of that place who owed him a sum of money, 
and who contrived to assassinate the principal witness by 
whose evidence he could have established his claim. Mr. 
Farmer consequently loses his suit ; and, to crown-his misery, 
is accused by his adversery of the murder, and committed 
to prison. The infamy attending a charge so foul, concur- 
ring with his other misfortunes, speedily undermines his 
health ; and, when sinking under his accumulated wretched- 
ness, he is surprised with the appearance of Lorimer. This 
young gentleman, aecidently meeting Mr. Farmer’s servant 
as he passed through Venice, was conducted to the prison 
where he found his friend disgraced and dying, and Bertha 
watching incessantly over him. Mr. Farmer, distracted with 
apprehensions for his daugliter, entreats Lorimer to protect 
her, and, in his anguish, communicates the hope he had once 
formed, but which he now believes the haplessness of her si- 
tuation must prevent from being ever realized ; and Lorimer, 
overcome by the pressure of the circumstances in which he 
finds himself, rashly promises to espouse the daughter of his 
friend. ‘The marriage is celebrated on the spot. Mr. Farmer’s 
innocence is accidently made manifest the same day ; but, 
overpowered by the shock, this unhappy man almost immedi- 
ately expired. Lorimer, thus married to Bertha, is further 
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than ever from tranquillity. Not daring to revisit England, 
he carries his wife to Rome where he is shocked bya 
casual meeting with Douglas, who again meets him at Naples 
and disturbs the harmony that prevailed between Bertha 
and her husband. This unhappy lady perceives the mi- 
sery that overwhelms her husband, but cannot prevail 
with him to communicate the cause. She is delivered of 
a child; and, shortly after, they receive an unexpected 
visit from the younger brother of Lorimer, who ac- 
qnaints him with his succession to the title and estate 
of a baronet, and exhorts him to return to England 
and obtain a seat in parliament. Lorimer pleaded ill 
health and refuses to revisit England. His cheerfull- 
ness daily leaves him—wretched himself, he sees Ber- 
tha unhappy; and, from sullen contemplation of his 
misery, he is roused by the death of their infant. 
Scarce recovered from the shock, Bertha implores him to 
carry her to England; and, meeting with a_ stern 
refusal, is alarmed by the desperation of his manner 
into a belief that some crime forbade her husband’s 
return to his native land. Lorimer, shocked with the 
conjecture, abruptly leaves her, and, in a very eloquent 
letter explains the mystery that had so long poisoned 
their happiness. Bertha writes to him in return, full 
of sorrow and tenderness, but refuses to see him. 
Resolved now to brave his fate, he returns to Britain 
and proceeding with Fitzalleyn’s assistance to try if his 
first marriage could be set aside, he discovers that 
it was void from the beginning, by an existing mar- 
- between the strumpet who had deceived him 
and another man. Lorimer rejoins his Bertha, awakens 
to happiness, and sees her happy. 

This is the outline of a story which excites an un- 
commonly powerful interest in the reader’s mind and 
promotes the cause of morality and prudence by ex- 
hibiting the consequences of ungoverned rashness and 
passion. We must, however, reluctantly declare that the 
second marriage of Lorimer and the circumstances that 
immediately precede it, are incidents wholly destitute 
of probability and calculated rather to weaken than 
to strengthen the principles of virtue and prudence. If 
Lorimer could have resisted the temptation to marry 
Bertha, he must be considered as voluntarily guilty 
of a great enormity, and should never have been re- 
admitted to happiness. If the author desires it should 
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be believed that Lorimer could not resist the com - 
mission of this crime, virtue owes her little gratitude 
for attempting to shew how her rules have transgressed 
without guilt. We are all too apt to ascribe an irre- 
sistible influence to the circumstances in’ which we 
have acted ill; and the novelist, who desires to promote 
virtue, ought never to palliate the guilt or mitigate the 
penaltic s of compliance with temptation. 

We have heard it stated that one of the objects of 
this tale is to expdse and censure what many con- 
sider a legislative evil—the facility afforded by the 
law df Scotland to the formation of the contract of 
marriage ; but can hardly believe that the author of 
this performance entertained any such intention. We 
think there is ample scope for the exertions of the 
novelist, the moralist, and the political philosopher on 
this curious and interesting subject. It may well be 
doubted how far the Scotch law judges wisely in 
permitting men to contract marriage with the same 
facility with which any other contract may be con- 
eluded, while, at the same time, it renders this contract 
so extraordinarily durable and so indissolubly binding. 
The law which renders marriage binding for ever ought, 
with unusual anxiety, to provide for the happiness of 
an engagement of such importance and duration; and, 
having fixed a period beyond which deliberation, however 
rational, wilk be vain, it ought to favour and encou- 
rage all previous reflection, “to provide every means 
calculated to induee it, and to discountenance those rash 
engagements by which artifice endeavours and folly 
consents to exclude it. We regret that the author 
of this novel has not afforded usa fairer opportunity of 
enlarging on this subject. The foolish engagement con- 
tracted by her hero in Seotland reflects more disgrace 
on his own intemperate and pertinacious indulgence of 
his passions, and on the imprudence of his friends, than 
in the law of the country in which he resided at the 
time. Miss Aikin cannot be ignorant that introduction to 
good company in Edinburgh is not difficult, though had 
she placed Lorimer in one of the respectable families 
which undertake the guardianship of young gentlemen of 
fortune at their studies in that city, her plet would have 
been spoiled ; he —_ i not, in that case, have been aban- 
doned to bis own g vidanee and deyices nor have become 
infatuated with seslon and presumption, nor been visited 
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by consequent misfortunes from which no legal restrictions 
could have protected him. 

We have already expressed our regret for the absence 
of delineation of character in this perfor: nance. An at- 
tempt is made by the 0 1or to describe the character of 
Lorimer and Mr. Farmer. Lorimer’s character as de- 
scribed by her is a ve ry oad one ; and the character 
which she delineates in his conduct and language is 
still more so. Her description of Mr. Farmer, we 
must cenfess excites more of our derision than of our 
respect for so gooda man. She tells us that he formed 
a great many schemes for the good of his country and 
that he meets with little success and little gratitude. 
Little gratitude can he expect from us to whom he has 
not condescended to disclose the nature of any one of 
his benevolent projects and who can know no more 
than that he was an unsuccessful schemer who did iio 
good and got no thanks. 

The following extracts afford a favourable specimen of 
the execution ef this interesting tale. 


* The delicious climate and situation of Naples tempted the travel- 
lers to linger there ; and a small but elegant house placed on the slope 
of one of the richly-wooded promontories that form the horns of its 
celebrated bay, so particularly delighted them, that, fi: inding it vacant, 
the ‘y engaged it for several months. 

© Bertha was rejoiced to be again settled in a spot that she could 
regard as ahome, to her the want of other society than that of her 
hushand was never irksome; and to him she contrived to render their 
solitude interesting, by the skill with which she derived means of 
caliing inte action his talents and acquirements, while she appeared 
intent only upon cultivating her own. 

‘ She sung that she might induce him to unite his voice with hers : 
she sketched with a ready pencil some features of the enchanting 
scenery that surrounded them that she might induce him to correct 
her e} ights by his more accurate knowledge ef perspective. She 
applied herself to learn the ancient language of italy, that he might 
act as her preceptor. And that pleasures of a still higher kind might 
not be wauting to their scheme ef happiness, she led him to the 
cottages of the neighbouring peasantry, and claimed his assistance 
and advice in relieving their wants and sufferings, and diffusing amoag 
them useful knowledge of various kinds, 

it was not withent asort of necessity that the timid Bertha had 
ventured thus to assume the lead in all their occupations and amuse- 
ments; for the mind of Eustace (Lorimer) stered as it was with the 
noblest sontiments of benevolence, and adorned with all the aecom- 
plishmeuts of the gentleman and the scholar, appeared deticient in that 
energy which dehghts in the spontancous exercise of its powers, and 
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finds in the pursuit itself of laudable objects the sufficient reward of 
all its efforts. Except when the influence of Bertha animated him 
to activity, he would often wander alone and without an object among 
rocks and woods the whole day long, or remain for hours together 
stretched upon a mossy bank in idle meditation.’ 


The passages in which Lorimer describes his feelings and 
conduct, after his rash engagement in Scotland, are very 
striking. 

‘ A few short hours I passed with Margaret in the delirium of 
love and rapture. Then came reflection to disturb my bliss, I had 
disobeyed the injunctions of my father, and violated a solemn promise 
made to him at parting ; how could | venture to convey to him tidings 
so unwelcome ? on what plea solicit his forgiveness ; Fitzalleyn would 
advise me, Fitzalleyn would intercede for me ; and I hastily set out 
in search of him. 

* I thought it better, I scarce know why, to speak at first of my 
marriage as only resolved upon, not actually concluded. The more 
I felt concerned and anxious for the consequence of the irrevocable 
step that I had taken, the more I thought it incumbent upon me to as- 
sume the triumphant air of an accepted lover ; and I announced to Fitz- 
alleyn my intended nuptials with even an ostentation of happiness. I 
shall never forget his countenance when I named Margaret Johnstone 
as my destined bride. He stared upon me for some moments pale and 
absolutely speechless with horror; at length he exclaimed, wretched 
infatuated man, will you marry a prostitute ? 

* With what intolerable rage did these words inspire me ! I would 
not allow myself to imagine for a moment that Margaret could really 
deserve the apellation. From irretrievable calamity the mind at first 
takes refuge in unbelief; and I fiercely demanded to know what 
villain had dared to slander her ? Unfortunately, said he, there is as I 
believe, no slauder in the case. 1 have heard her spoken of by several 
young men ina manner that leaves me no doubt of the fact: but I 
shall of course produce my authorities as I easily can. I expect here, 
in a few minutes, one from whem, if you will have patience, you will 
learn what | apprehend will be perfectly convincing. How fortunate 
it is that you are not already married !’ 

This article hes now extended to such a length, that we 
refrain from adding any further extracts, notwithstanding 
the pleasure we have derived from the perusal of Miss 
Aikio’s Tale. 
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Art. V.—Memoir of the Queen of Etruria; written by herself. 
An authentic narrative of the seizure and removal of Pope Pius VII. 
onthe 6th July, 1809 ; with the genuine memoirs of iis journey from 
Rome to France, and thence to Savona, written by one of his attend 
ants; translated from the Italian, Octavo. pp. 178. 7s. Gd. 
Marray. 1814. 


As it has been the allmerciful will of providence to arrest 
the ambitious career of the exiled tyrant of France, we 
would rather wish to forget, than to revive, any scenes of 
horror and atrocity that stained his bloody reign. There 
is, notwithstanding, great incitement to interest in the 
narrative of the domestic sufferings of this amiable Spanish 
priucess, who, by marriage with the infant Don Louis of 
Bourbon, eldest son of the reigning duke of Parma, was, 
during her peaceful residence in ber native country, by 
the subterfuge of one of Bounaparte’s treaties, elevated with 
her husband to the throne of Tuscany, under the title of 
queen of Etruria. 

The sudden announcement of this unlooked-for exaltation, 
Was a source of infinite distress to a Bourbon; and the 
more so, as the king and herself, shortly after, received 
erdecs to repair to Tuscany : this happened early in 1801 
when Bounaparte was first consul. 

Speaking of the preparations for their journey, the queen 
thus expresses herseli. 

* [t new occurs to me to mention a circumstance, which caused me 
no staal] dread at the commencement of iny journey. ‘Tbe prince of 
peace came to pay a visit to ny husband, when i happened to be 
present, taking occasion to intreduce the subject of our journey, he 
told him it would be necessary for him to go by way of Paris, because 
the first consul desired it, by way of experiment’-—the word escaped 
him—* to see what effect the appearance of a Powrben would have in 
France ; my husband aed 1 shuddered at this discourse, by which it 
appeared, that our hves was to be risked, by exposing us in a coun- 
try where so atroeious a massacre had already been made of our 
fumily. Reflection however, was of no avai, aud through Paris we 
were constraifed to take our route, As far as the Spanish frontier, 
I was aceqzpanied by the guards, and hy the whoe household of 
the king my father, but upon my entrance into France, to my 
great grief, every Spaniard was ordexed to quitme with the ex- 
ception of four or five noblemen and my confessor, whom as an ex- 
ireme favour, 1 was permitted to take with me to Florence ; and, in 
place of those who were sent away, we were joined by a French 
General who accompanied us to Paris, with a guard of French soldiers, 
nud lodged us in the house of the Spatish minister. Here we re- 
ceived great attention, and received abuncauce of invitations and 
cutertaiuments, which [ was little able to enjoy—a tertian ague have 
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ing seized me immediately on my arrival, which coufiaed me alinost 
entirely to bed, we remained at Paris about twenty days, and then 
pro eeded to Tuscany, accompanied by another French General ; 
we arrived at Florence on the 12th August 1801, the states of Tuscany 
were already occupied by French troops, under the command 
ef General Marat. 


Such was the triumphal entry of a newly created king 
and queen, into their mock dominions! they found the 
palace stripped of ali its regalia, and themselves, in reality, 
state prisoners at large. In this forlorn dilemma, they bor- 
pool household utensils for their immediate use ; and the 
daughter of the king of Spain, accustomed to the splendor of 
being surrounded with massive gold and silver services, was 
constrained to take her humble meals from earthen ware, 

On the death of her husband,in May 1803, the queen was 
by his will appciuted regeat of the kingdom of Etruria ; but 
at the period of the compelled renunciation of the crown, 
by Ferdinand her father, the queen was suddenly ordered 
to Fentainbleau, where she was restricted to a miserable 
little apartment, for the residence of herself and family ; 
her return to Tuscany was interdicted ; she was informed, in 
short, that no treaty had ever existed; and, that her 
peer had been merely nominal. 

A train of wanton cracities now rapidly succeeded each 
other; tll eventucily this ill-fated victim, in April 1809, 
had the privacy of her dwelling invaded by armed ruffians, 
after the hour of midnight. A colonel of gendarmerie forcibly 
entered her house with adetachment, while others of his 
gang, scaled’the outer walls: the soldiery were provided 
with manacles, ropes, and 9 couple of bags. 

This outrage was committed under the plea, that on 
Englishman was concealed within the premises. Some few 
monihs after, the queen found herselfthe object ofa public 
prosecution, precedes by a military commission, the result of 
which was, that, through the emperor's clemency, she was, 
with her daughter, to be shut up iu a monastery at Rome, 
and her beloved son was tobe torn from her arms, and 
conveyed to his grandfather Ferdinand. This cruel sentence, 
bereaving her of all comfort, was put into execution in less 
than four and twenty hours. 

iby the treaty however between Murat and the allies, 
about three years after Rome was occupied by the Neapo- 
litan troops : and, on the 14th January following, a strong 
Neapolitan guard arrived unexpectedly, at her convent, 
aud General Piguatelli, paid her majesty a visit, to say, 
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that immediately on the arrival of the Neapolitan troops, 
he esteemed it his duty to place a guard of honour at her 
disposal. General Pignatelli, however soon laid aside 
this show of politeness; for, shortly after, he repeated 
his visit, just as she was going to dinner ; and without suffer- 
ing her to eat, forced her from the convent, and sent her in 
a_ hackney coach to her parents, 

This mournful tale, pursues the innocent sufferer through 
a variety of vicissitudes ; and proves, if proof were wanting, 
that no treachery was too black, no policy too gross, for 
the enaction of this ambitious monster, during his reign 
of perfidy, tyranny, and universal oppression|!—the crime 
of this amiable victim, was her birth—every Bourbon was 
hateful to the murderer of the duke d@’ Enghein ! 

We do not propose to enter into a minute detail of the 
seizure, by Bounaparte, of the Pope’s sacred person; and 
his compelled removal from the papal dominions ; but we 
will describe the agency, by which this diabolical adventure 
was achieved, and notice its most prominent character. 

When the supreme Pontiff felt himself deprived of regal 
power, and saw his dominion usurped, strong apprehen- 
sions of persenal safety, naturally, invaded his mind ; and 
these apprehensions increased, as he discovered disaffection 
to prevail among his degenerate people : still there were 
many Komans zealously attached to the person of his holi- 
ness, and the rebel party were not without their fears, that 
the zeal of religion would greatly contribute to excite a 
general insurrection, at the moment of enterprize, and 
that they would all be massacred by the infuriate populace. 

The execution of this plot was committed to General 
Miollis, who ably regulated his plans, so as to ensure the 
safety of himself and followers, inthe event of this dreaded 
insurrection. 

The conspiracy was led by one Francisco Bossola, 
a slave, taken for the purpose, from the gallies, on the 
following account. Bossola, had formerly been porter at 
the palace, where he was detected in a robbery he had 
committed in the apartments of M. Braga, the Pope’s 
private chaplain; but his life was preserved, by the mercy 
of his holiness, and his sentence changed to transportation 
at the gallies. This wretch’s familiar acquaintance with all 
the avenues and apartments of the palace, gave him con- 
sequence on such an expedition : his promised reward was 
one hundred piastres with his freedom, and he accordingly 
pointed out to the rebels, the doors, stairs and passages, most 
gonvenient for the quiet perpetration of their yillany the whole 
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was conducted with consummate prudence ; patroles watch- 
ed the suburb of the city, a picquet guarded the bridges, 
the soldiers were disposed, at convenient distances, round 
rod ge General Miollis, with his staff, took postin the 
garden of the Casa colonna, from the walls of which, he 
eould witness the progress of his sacrilegious enterprize. 
General Radet, formerly a penitentiary canon, and then 
inspector of the police of Rome, undertook to lead the 
assault, and to seize the person of the pope. 

Having with great difficulty and perseverance removed 
all obstacles, the assailants eventually assembled in the great 
court of the pontifical palace. They then proceeded to 


* blockade all the domestics and the Swiss guards, in their separate 
quarters, the great street door was burst open, and General Radet 
made his entry through it. Immediately soldiers, gendarmerie, and 
birris, ascended the winding stair case under the clock, to gain the 
pope’s apartment, and, by means of pickaxes aml batchets, forced 
their way mto that of his physician Porta. Still, they were fora 
long time, unable to find their way to the pontifical apartments ; and 
the surgeon, Cecearini, for refusing to direct them, was severely 
handled with blows from their fists, “and from the butt ends of their 
muskets, and dragged away to the guard room. By the time they 
reached the first antichamber, his holiness having been informed 
by his eminence, cardinal Pacca, first secretary “of state, of the 
assault, had left his bed, and slipped on a white bedgown. The car- 
dinal in his dressing gown, and slippers, quite uoaitended, had, 
with difficulty, made his way to the pepe’s chamber. Cardinal Des- 
puich, who had also been apprized of what was going forward, together 
with others of the household, all pressed round his holiness’s person. 
The holy father himself, as soon as he had opened the door of his 
bed chamber, took cardinal Despuich by the hand, and said to him, 
with an undjsturbed air, ‘ Here, then, we are, at last, my lord cardinal.’ 
To which his eminence replied, ‘holy father ! now is the time 
for your holiness to display your courage, and to implore the illu- 
mination of the most High, that you may be an example to us all, 
May it please your holiness to remember, that we are now in the 
octave of St. Peter.” —* Your are right,’ answered his holmess, 
By this time the noise in the second chamber encreased, and the 
same cardinal said to him-——‘ if your holiness wishes it, we are still 
jn time to pass into your private chapel, to implore the grace of the 
lord at the] foot of his A prion the uproar jnereasjng more and 
more, and approaching nearer, the Pontiff seated himself in the cheir 
which he cominouly used, having by this time hastily pyt on bis 
pontifical robes, while the cardinals ranged themselyes on each side 
of him. Cardinal Pacea had already issyed orders to prevent any 
alarm being given to the people without doors, who, if they had 
been apprized of what was going forward, would certainly have cansed 
the whole attempt to fall to the ground. But the holy father, re- 
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signing himself to the will of the most High, was determined to 
await the consummation of this grievous iniquity devised against 
his sacred person. Supported by the cardinals and others of his court, 
he, therefore, maintained the utmost calmness and intrepidity ; and, 
calling for his crucifix, put his breviary into its case, and, with 
majestic cheerfulness, placed on his finger the ring which his 
predecessor, the immortal Pius VI. wore, when he was, im like 
manner, carried away from his capital.’ 


Shortly after, General Radetand his followers forced their 
way into the pope’s chamber, they entered uncovered, and 
unawed, by his holiness’s presence and proposed, that-he 
should renounce the temporal dominions of the states of the 
church ; to this the pope gave a firm, and dignified refusal ; 
the general insisted on the positive orders, with which he 
was entrasted by his emperor, te remove the pope in the 
event of his noncompliance. After some conversation, it was 
understood, that the removal must be immediate ; and only 
half an hour would be granted to his holiness for pre aration; 
but he was refused the attendance of those friends, then, 
about his person. Upon this, the holy father, heroically 
exclaimed— ‘ let us begone, the will of God be accomplished 
in me!’ 

Without taking any thing with him, the pope was then 
conducted, by General Radet’s guards, to the outer gate of 
the palace, where a coach was waiting ; he was ordered to 
enter with cardinal Pacca, who alone attended him. The 
General closed the carriage door himself, and mounted the 
coach box. The pontifical palace was, afterwards, robbed 
of all its treasure, church plate, jewels, &c. As soon as his 
impious commission was executed, General Miollis, said in 
French—‘ dismiss these rascals.’ 

The remainder ofthis volume details the insults, inconveni- 
ences, and degradation, the pope received on his journey 
toward Paris, from his gaolers: at Avignon, however, an 
order arrived to prohibit further entrance into France ; and 
to direct the return of the party by the interior of Provence 
into Italy, in the direction of Nice, where his holiness was to 
await the regulation of his ultimate residence. From Nice 
they proceeded to Savona; and, during their journey, 
along the range of mountains, that stretch from Nice to 
Savona, multitudes, in spite of every brutal French precau- 
tion, presented themselves before his holiness, to pay him 
their adorations. Religious communities appeared in their 
sacred habits; hymns were chaunted around him, with all 
the fervor cf religioys enthusjasm, the trees of the forest were 
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illuminated, and every demonstration exhibited, to prove the 
zealous attachment of the people. 

When we consider the bigotry of the Roman aatholic 
religion, and its powerful influence over the minds of a people, 
professedly devoted to its imperative tenets—when we reflect 
on the awful majesty that surrounds the sacred person of 
the pope, the father of the church, and grand Vicar of Christ, 
we are rapt in astonishment, at the facility with which this 
daring ambition of Bonaparte was fulfilled, by the successful 
issue of a policy, so gigantic in its for mation, and so perilous 
in execution. But, we have ever believed him to be a sccurge 
in the hands of the Almighty. He is gifted beyond huma- 
nity—he arose, a comet in the workl ; dazzled fer a time ; 
and, like the course of that resplendent star, his wordly g elo- 
ries have suddenly vanished from our sight ! 





Arr. VI.—Poems on several Occasions; by Edward Lord Thurlow. 
2d edition, considerably enlarged. Pp. 109. 8s. White and Co, 
1813. 


We are not displeased to discover, in an age so little de- 
voted to refined pursuits, a nobleman who thinks it no dis- 
paragement to publish to the world, that he has been educated 
a scholar, and can derive rational amusement from study. 
The first, among these poems, are tributes of admiration to 
departed, as well as to existing worth. 

His lordship tells us, that they are not written either in 
the style or language of the present day; but, that his style 
originated in the constant delight with which he perused 
ihe older writers. This, most certainly, is not a fault; for 
where is the amateur in poetry, who does not look back with 
regret on the labours of our departed bards, and search, in 
vain, for equal excellence in contemporary writers. Chatter- 
ton, to whose memory the claswic world will ever pay the tri- 
bute of a tear, was, in extreme youth, the author of Rowley’s 
Poems ; and, in this work, he preserved the idiom, orthogra- 
phy, and minutest relations, of former times, with a concep- 
tion 30 powerful, and an execution so critically correct, that 
the imposition remained long undetected ; and, when even- 
iually discovered, was highly illustrative of his: superior ge- 
nius. Why he ractised this li ierary fraud, is not, we be- 
lieve, understood—but when we recollect the circumst: mnecs 
of his: premature «death, we may almost venture to presume, 
that he thought a borrowed name of notoriety, would he» 
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“afer passport to his worth, than the efforts, however sublime, 
of an unknown, unpatronized author: and possibly, too, he 
might have imagined, that the old style of writing possessed 
beauties unknown in modern literature. Of this deplored 
genius, his lordship speaks thus :— 


‘I think, indeed, that our poetry has been continually declining, 
since the days of Milton and Cowley—always excepting from that 
censure, the great name of Chatterton; and that the golden age of our 
danguage, is in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—believing Shakespeare 


to be the greatest master of our poetical speech, and Sir Philip Sidney 
of our prose.’ 


His lordship’s muse, devoted to the age of chivalry, cele- 
brates; in his Hermilda, the unrivalled charms, and warlike 
achievements, of an Amazonian queen: his verse is full of 
imagery, and breathes all those exuberant flights of fancy 
that are incidental to ramance. These flights, however, are, 
by far, too prevalent. ‘Take his own words— 


* Some crities may believe my verse is ill, 
That I within no limit am confin’d, 

But wander, like a straying horse, at will, 
Whose master by a chance is left behind, 
O’er wood, o’er plain, o’er valley, and o'er hill: 
But, these objectors to my verse are blind; 
Then let their cynic censure be forbid, 

1 do in this what Ludovico did. 


* That mighty poet, that Ferrara charm’d 
And stilk shall charm unto the latest day ; 
And universal envy had disarm’d, 
If that could be, with his melodious lay: 
Who e’er aflirm’d, that he his glory harm’d, 
Because he travelled not the beaten way ; 
But wandered, where his fancy led him, soon 
To Africa, to Hades, or the moon.’ 


Poets are licensed to deal in fiction, which not unfre- 
quently associates with the exrtravaganza.—How shall we 
elass the following rhapsody, dedicated, in all humility, te 
the prince Regent ? 


* As when the burning majesty of day, 

The golden-hvofed steeds doth speed away 
To reach the summit of the eastern hill; 
And sweet expectance all the world doth fill; 
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* With all his gorgeous company of clouds, 
Wherein, sometimes, his awful face he shrouds, 
Of amber and of gold, he marcheth on, 

And the pure angels sing before his throne : 


* Beneath his feet the beams of morning play ; 
Before him the immortal seasons stray ; 

And, looking down from that thrice sacred height, 
He fills the boundless kingdoms with his light.— 


* So you, great Sir, if fitly we design 

The kingly glory by a type divine, 

Like that exalted shepherd,* on his way, 
Disperse our darkness, and restore our day : 


* The tears which we have shed, no more shall flow; 
Your beauteous rising in our hearts shal} glow; 
And hymns of praise, as we behold your light, 
Shall warble from the bosom of the night!’ 


His lordship’s descriptive powers may be exemplified in 
the following extract from a poem entitled ‘ Sylva,’—v. 20. 


‘ The queen, whose name was fair Kalisthene, 
Sole danghter of the king of Troynovant, 
So lovely was, and beautiful to see, 
That all the world did of her sweetness vaunt ; 
Her father held the British isle in fee, 
And her, pure virgin, did in marriage grant 
To king Theagenes, in blissful hour, 
And so she reign’d in [lyria’s bower. 


* It happ'd, when first her slender womb ‘gan swell 
With the dear burden of her princely child, 
One day, beside the margin of a well, 
Within the palace gardens she beguil’d 
The summer hours, and bade ber maiden tell 
Sweet tales of love, and of adventures wild : 
For so it was, upon a point of state, 
The king that morn had pass’d from out the gate. 


* Her maidens fair, and fairest would have been, 
Save at the feet of sweet Kalisthene, 

(But when the sun ascends, no star is seen) 
Did pick from out the stores of memory, 





* Apollo—or the sun 
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So many fables to delight the queen, 
‘That, with pure joy, am aged nurse would die ; 

‘To hear such tales of ladies and of knights, 

Of pomps, of banquets, errours and delights. 


* Till, being with the swee! recital tir’d, 

As sweetest things will work their own decay, 
Kalisthene from that young traop retir'd, 

To lese in sleep the fervor of the day : 
A flow’ ring orange, that the air inspir’d 

With or?rous joy, above her head did play, 
And, by her side, a silver fountain erept, 
That lulled her with murmurs as she slept. 


She dream’d’ 








Arar. VIlL—Moonlight, a poem; with several Copies of Verses: 
by Edward Lord Thurlow. 4to. Pp. 75. 4s. White and Co. 
1814, 


Tris collection is subsequently published, and, we ima- 
gine, subsequently written, to that which we have just re- 
viewed. We are not aware, that time, however, has plucked 
new laurels from the muse’s bower, to deck her enthusiastic 
votary ; but we reverence the following tribute of gratitude 


and respect to his departed relative, Lord Chancellor Thur- 
bow. 


“I question then, O Muse, in love divine, 
Where that immortal spirit may abide, 

That, in his just vocation of this world, 

With favour of the king, maintain’d the sway 
Of jurisprudence im this triple realm ? 

Well known to thee : that, ur his aged thought, 
With Homer and great Dante did converse, 
And sweet Euripides, whose mournful song 
Fiows in bis numbers, like the silver Po, 

In weeping tribute to the Adrian sea. 

For, since the stars have shed discursive light 
With favour on our globe, no greater mind 
Fer sat in judgment on the thoughts of men, 
Or brought its noble faculties to bear 

With more advantage, on the public weal : 
In thought, in word, in action, ever just: 
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Shield of the poor; and, rising for his king, 
Th’ upright defender of his awful throne. 
Then, oh, may God forsake him not in death ; 
But that pure spirit, that, on cloudy earth, 
Stood faithful to his king, and still upheld 
His gracious master’s cause, be crown'd with light, 
And in the fields of sether sit, inclos’d 
With glory, on a sempiternal throne ! 


“ Led by his hand, I first essay’d to walk, 

Q, dear companion of my earliest steps, 

With thee, O muse; and from the beams of morn 
To the pale twilight sought thy converse sweet, 
Whatever in old Greece or Rome was done, 
Or else recorded of those actions pure, 

From thee J learnt, and from his counsel sage. 
Grave was he, and severe ; but gentle too, | 
And, underneath a rough exterior, hid 

A heart, which pity melted into tears, 
Farewell, my master, and my earliest friend ! 
But not farewell of thee the memory ; 

Since all [ am, in fortune or in rank, 

In thought, er my inheritance of fame, 

Bating my nature, to thy care I owe ; 

I should be viler than the dog, that tears 

The hand that fed him from his earliest youth, 
If | forsook thee, or thy gen’rous cause : 

The seasons may pass on,,and blanch my head, 
And wither my shrunk cheek, and paint a map 
Of woeful age upon my wrinkled brow ; 

Bat, till the tomb outshuts me from the day, 
And time disparts me from the things that were, 
Thy memory shail unrepair’d remain, 
Boundless, as I must still be less than thee : 
While spring shall for her blossoms be desir’d, 
Or summer for her sweets; while Autumn pale, 
With fruitage shall be crown'd, or winter rule 
ln storms and tempests the dejected year; 

So long, O my first master, while I live, 

Shall | forget not either thee or thine !’ 


The work closes with translations made by the late Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, during his retirement from public life. 
The translation from the Greek of ‘ The Frog and Vicuse 
Fight,’ is a fine specimen of his lordship’s talent of the 


mock-heroick. 


‘His drench’d Port dragg’d him down, with added weight, 
Aud, water-slain, he loud exclaim’d these words :’ 
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We transcribe the preceding lives, because the present 
ford has given a most extraordinary note to the word poil. 


* The word poil is written so plainly in the manuscript, that I can- 
not doubt its being the word intended by the venerable writer: but, I 
confess, I know not its meaning; unless it be derived from the Latin 
word pelles, and signifies the coat of the mouse.’ 


We beg leave to assure his lordship, that poil is a strictly 
expressive word, well recognized in the French language ; 
although it would not be decorous to enter into its definition. 
Having offered our admiration of the mock-heroic, we feel 
an irresistible impulse to give our reader—if he love bur- 
lesque—an ample subject for his contemplation. 


*To Iraty—On the divine Singing of Madame Catalani. 


‘ Not that thy beauty from the Tramontanes 
{s fenc’d by mountains of eternal snow ; 
Not that great Jove into the silver Po 

Struck Phaeton, that lost the solar reins; 


* Not that the golden orange on thy plains, 
And fatt’ning olives, in full sweetness blow ; 
Nor that thy lakes into Avernus go, 

While sparkling summer on their surface reigns : 


* No; nor that that enlighten’d hill * doth shine, 
The torch of nature, through the radiant night, 
Can make thy coast, O Italy divine : 
But this thy glory, this thy sacred light; 
That Catalanz, whom all tongues incline 
To speak immortal, is by birth, thy right. 


This volume is dedicated to a noble lord, not remarkable 
for being music-mad ; and it is so far fortunate for his nerves, 
as his lordship has been more accustomed to the discords 
than the harmony of the opera-house. We do not fear being 
censured, as hypercritical observers, by his lordship, when 
we venture to pronounce the above poetic bravura, in honour 
of the divine Gatalani, to be worthy the superlative genius of 
Bombastes Furioso. 





* Vesuvius. 


Cait. Rev. Vol. VI. July, 1814. F 
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Art. VIU.—-The Peruvians ; a Poem in ten Cantos. By Robert 
Huish, Octavo, Pp. 204. Sherwood and Co. 1813, 


Tur celebrity, deserved or otherwise, of Sheridan’s Pi- 
zarro, has, without the fatigue of historical research, afforded 
a general idea to the public mind, of the mild, inoffensive, 
and moral character of the Peruvians, as well as of the 
sanguinary eupidity of their invading foe, the merciless 
Spaniards. Those, however, who have enjoyed the addi- 
tional advantage ef reading Marmontel’s beautiful Peruvian 
tale, or the admirable letiers of the captive Zilia to her be- 
trothed Aza, will be still more interested in the perusal of 
this work. 

To contemplate tly charm of innocent worth embellishing 
the minds and actions of an unsophisticated race of people, 
rich in their mines, but richer, far richer, in their virtues, 
must, surely, be a pleasing study. 

This affecting tale begins with describing the peaceful 
happy residence of Harmattan, the father of Galmory, im 
the mountains of Peru. 


‘ On th’eastern side, by aged trees obscur’d, 
Near which a fountain bubbled from a rock, 
And in a placid stream the vale travers’d, 

The sage Harmattan pass’d his tranquil days. 

A seer he was, of manners mild and pure, 

In virtue practis’d, and to vice a foe ; 

His stores were open to the wand’ring poor, 
And twice the wretch a secret joy receiv’d, 
For twice he bless’>d—the manner—and the gift. 
His was the bliss to cheer the broken heart, 
Ilis was the pride to see his people glad; 

No partial joys his aged bosom cheer’d, 

No selfish views beneath his actions lurk’d; 

The frown forbidding, and the angry look, 

The keen invective, and the sharp reply, 

The proud demeanour, and the distant air, 
Which check the show of confidence and trust, 
Were never witness’d in the hoary sage, 

Ken be, who oft from virtue’s paths had stray’d, 
Ne’er shun'd his haunts ; altho’ he met reproof, 
He knew forgiveness would await him too. 

Old age, by youth, is oft rever’d and lov'd, 
When, with deportment mild, and lib’ral deeds, 
It smooths the wrinkles of a face austere : 

But age is shun’d, and with contempt is view'd, 
When, all the follies of its youth o’erlook’d, 
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It loves to censure ; not for virtue’s sake, 
But, to exert a peevish love of rule. 
Tho’ old, the chief was kind, his heart was good, 
And much he lov’d, and priz’d each erring youth, 
Who once had bent beneath the sway of vice, 
But soon return’d to virtue’s hallowed paths ; 
He knew that frailty is the lot of man, 
And oft in charity would freely own, 
That they who would be censors of their race, 
Should oft recal their errors to their view, 
And look with mildness on another’s fault. 
The gen’rous heart, to its own faults alive, 
Needs not th’infiiction of another's tongue 5 
It spurns, with noble pride, the harsh reproof, 
And boldly asks, whence is that power deriv’d, 
Which man assumes, to lash with censure’s thong, 
P’rhaps one less faulty than his upstart self, 
Around the dwelling of the aged chief, 
Nor want, nor hunger, with theirtrain were known, 
Fell mis’ry ne’er expos'd its blighted form, 
Nor dull complaint its endless murmurs rais’d ; 
All care was banish’d from his social board, 
And mirth and smiles adorn’d the stranger’s face. 
His breast was cover’d with his silver beard, 
His brow was cinctur’d with the snows of age, 
As one, by heav’n ordain’d to preach to man, 
The sacred mandate of eternal love. 
He ’mongst his people shone. His word was law, 
And when he spoke, his patient hearers each 
In mute attention stood, with eager ear 
To catch the council of the rev’rend sage, 
Or hear the doctrines of a mind enlarg’d. 
The bold he curb’d, but cheer’d the modest heart, 
And ne’er refus’d the meed to merit due, 

* At sober eve, oft by the river’s side, 
Or where the spring shut from the crevic’d rock, 
And thence in rills pellucid gently flow’d, 
In svothing murmurs, down the rugged steep, 
He call’d his children to assemble round, 
To lead their infant minds to useful themes, 
T’explore the hidden mystery of things, 
And trace creation to its source divine. 
*Twas his delight to view the heavenly orbs, 
In ceaseless course perform their mystic rounds, 
And tho’ his country in the chain was bound 
By superstition, and by ignorance forg’d, 
He, in the view sublime, a power confess’d 
One God-—the Sun !—the origin of all. 
And who is he, whose proud conceited mind, 
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Fill'd with the foolish pride of wisdom’s lore, 
Vaunting of knowledge which is not his own; 
The work of sages, in the lapse of years, 

Will on the heathen cast a keen reproach, 

And call on heaven to aid him in ‘his cause. 
More is the heathen to be priz’d and lov'd, 
Tho’ poor in science, and estrang’d from art, 
Yet owns a God of goodness and of love, 

Than the proud sen of an enlighten’d age, 
Who having proofs, strong, and of Holy Writ, 
Will still deny this universal frame 

To be a work divine: o’er all the earth, 

The spiral blade, the lofty mountains’ mass, 
The tranquil rill, and ocean’s boundless waves, 
Alike proclaim a hand omnipotent ; 

In ev'ry form, the sage a God beholds, 

And bendiug low, his power supreme adores.’ 


* In ev'ry charm of beauty and of youth, 

By her fond father’s side Galmory bloom’d, 

Jake the young rose, just bursting into life, 

Its lovely tint, sweet stealing on the sight, 

Its beauties half in modesty conceal’d ; 

So shone Galmory in her nat ve charms: 

She stood, confess’d by all, the fairest work, 

Ere fram’d by nature in a lavish mood. 

Her soul, the seat of ev’ry moral worth, 

Beam'd in the sparkling lustre of her eye, 

And told of virtue, pure and unalloy’d. 

As ina night of spring, the moon’s full orb, 

Its chaste rays darting from a heaven serene, 

So shone th’expression of Galmory’'s look ; 

No tear of sorrow yet had stain’d her cheek, 
But for the suff’:ings which were not her own ; 
Prompt at the call of mis’ry or of want, 

Her feeling heart its sympathy bestow’d, 

And where she could not help, she gave a tear. 
Her cheeks full flush’d with health’ssweet roseate dye, 
With smiles were dimpled, which the angels wear, 
When virtue conquers o’er the syren vice ; 

Or when the sinuer of his guilt repents, 

Ere to the judgment of his God he’s call'd. 

Her auburn locks, in ringlets loose and wild, 
Adown her shoulders flowed in wanton play, 

And oft conceal'd her bosom’s gentle swell, 
Where wand ring loves might nestle with delight, 
And whiter than the snow from heaven new fall’n, 
Cn mountain’s summit nearest to the sun, 
Keneath the vestment light, it proudly heavd, 
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‘And to the stolen glance of am’rous youth, 
Ats sweet existence shew’d—but not itself, 

No sigh of love had yet its peace destroy’d, 

Nor anxious longing hope its flutt’ring rais’d. 

The hov'ring spirit of her morning dreams, 

Alone its motion saw, when o’er her mind, 

Visions of bliss in bright succession dane’d, 

And scenes pourtray’d—the maiden'’s fondest hope.’ 


‘ Thus ‘shone the lovely girl, now sixteen years 
Had to her beauty giv’n the purest tints ; 

O’er all her motions shone an artless grace, 
And nature own’d her as its fav'rite child.” 


This lovely girl had many suiters; hut, as yet, her gen- 
tle bosom was uncenscious of a preference. Love, in her 
heart, was not a transitory, but an exalted, passion— 


* It was the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silver tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to miad, 
Tn body and in soul can bind, 


Among her rival train, Maxalton, fierce in his affection, 
and undismayetl by repulse, pursued her with a savage per- 
severance, masked in the soit disguise of humble, soothing, 
dove. 

During an evening’s ramble, Galmory deseries a vessel 
nearing to their coast ; and impelled by irresistible curiosity, 
she awaits the arrival of the stranger bark. It was the mo- 
ment of her fate!—She encounters Garmo, aad his noble 
son Siama. 

Garmo, an exiled chieftain from Panama, had been the 
friend and companion of the sage Harmattan, in their days 
of youth ; but the despoiling Spaniard eame and drove him 
from his peaceful home and native land. The good old peaple 
meet with unaffected joy ; and, eventually, Siama and Gal- 
mory are united by their parents. The progress of their 
mutual love is most poetically described. We could linger 
on the several passages with unceasing delight, discovering 
mew beauties in every line. We give the bridal evening. 


* The sun now haste n’d to bis western geal, 

Aud welcome night, from wings of ebon hue, 
‘ Flung o’er the world its cool refreshing dews ; 

In peace sublime, extending far and wide, 

The ocean lay. The waves with gentle curl 

Crept to the beach, and foaming, died away ; 

‘Lhe beasts, to rest within their dens retir’d, 
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The birds, their heads beneath their wings conceal’d, 
On lonely spray a calm repose enjoy’d. 

Galmory saw the lengthen’d shades increase, 

She caught Siama’s eye, and sweetly blush’d. 

In placid lustre rose the ev’ning star, 

And faint the moon illum’d the groves and plains ; 
The maids again in chorus loud and sweet, 
Chaunted the song of hymeneal joys ; 

Azemia, then, her lovely friend approach’d, 

With trembling hands the virgin zone unty’d, 
And kneeling, gave it to its rightful lord. 
Galmory's tears flow'd on Azemia’s breast, 


‘ And happy they, who have those tears to shed. 


Before Harmattan knelt the wedded pair, 

And on their heads his aged hands he plac’d: 

* Bless ye, my children,’ th*hoary sire began, 

‘ To latest years may bliss attend your steps, 

In virtue’s cause be ever proud and bold, 

And shun the paths which lead to fruitless vice. 
A time may come, when to your father’s faith, 
From foreign lands, a treach’rous foe may come ; 
But for the God your father’s ever own’d, 

Be ever ready in his cause to die. 

This day, that God, with smiles of fayor'd love, 
Has bless’d your union, and your vows receiv'd ; 
Then inthis solemn hour of sacred joy, 

In which I part with all I love on earth, 

Swear, by the fires of the eternal God, 

Swear, by that orb, the partner of our God, 

By him selected in the hour of night, 

To view the motions of his children here, 
And‘who, with placid and benignant smile, 
Regards this scene, delighting in your bliss, 
No human means, by force, nor art employ’d, 
Shall ever make you break your plighted faith, 
In life be constant, in your death be true. 
Swear, and to rest your fathers then will go.’ 
The blissful pair the willing oath pronoune’d, 
And all the band confirm’d it by a pray’r.’ 


* The day was past, the joyous groupe retir’d, 

And by their fathers led, the happy pair 

Their dwelling sought. Thick fell the shades of night, 
Hiding the blushes of Galmory’s cheeks; 

Galmory rested in Siama’s arms, 

And felt the beating of his raptur’d heart, 

At Love’s pure altar, Hymen’s torch was fann’d, 
And silence o’er them wav'd her secret wand; 

In wild emotions now their senses flowd, 

And bss extatic crown'd the nuptial night.’ 
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Scarcely, however, had the blissful pair sunk into sweet 
repose, within each other's happy arms, before they were awa- 
kened by contending flames, devouring all around them. 
Amid this scene of terror, the secret licllish work of Maxal- 
ton, Garmo dies—and the menster, unsated with revenge, 
hastens to the new-made grave, to give the veteran’s corpse 
to the neighbouring beasts of prey. 

The reflections of the venerable sage, and the filial piety 
of his virtuous children, on this discovery, are well worthy of 
selection ; but we must confine ourselves to the mere detail 
of those events, which rapidly arose upon this dawn of sor- 
row, and closed in death. 

Pizarro, with a Spanish force, lands in Peru. Among his 
officers, Cajaro, a man of vicious habits, and relentless heart, 
was, as it were, made by fortune for this horrid expedition. 
tn their first battle, Siama performs prodigies of valour; but, 
in asubsequent attack, overpowered by eumbers, he is taken 
prisoner, and led to Cajaro’s tent. 

Meanwhile, the crafty villain, Maxalton, has diabolically 
contrived to inflame the breast of Cajaro with a glowing de- 
scription of the beauteous Galmory, whom the latter resolves, 
at any risk, to possess: while she, unconscious victim, flies 
to the tyrant’s tent, to ransom her captive hasband, with all 
her personal jewels and treasure. ‘The result is, a discovery 
of Cajaro’s vicious passion ; and Galmory is left to decide, 
between the death of her husband and submission to his con- 
qjueror’s desires. 

The nobility of soul which irradiates the character of this 
exalted pair, in an hour of such supreme distress, is finely 
wrought ; the melancholy sequel, however, is, that Siama is 
“ rosed on the rack, by Cajaro, in the presence of Galmory, 
who wildly exclaims—* Release him, and I yield!’ Galmory 
returns with Cajaro to his tent, by whom she is led, without 
opposition, to his couch. At the moment of raging lust, how- 
ever, she draws the wretch’s dagger from his belt, and 
plunges it into his heart. Glorying i in the act—she kills her- 
self. The dying Cajaro, roused to madness, snatches the 
bleeding dagger from Galmory’s breast, and, with his re- 
maining strength, kills Maxalton; whe, with the Spanish 
guard, had previously rushed into the tent, at Cajaro’s call. 
The tale closes with the arrival of Siama, a moment after, 
who repeatedly stabs the expiring Cajaro, aud then falls on 
his sword, over the corpse of his exalted wife. 

Such is the outline of ‘this high-wrought tragedy, which 
merits approbation more from its simplicity, than dignity of 
poetic g genius. 


rad 
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Art. X1.—Researches in Greece; by William Martin Leake. 
Quarto. Pp. 472 £3.3s. Booth, &. 181. 


Ir must be highly important to a classical reader, to pos- 
sess modern researches from a country so memorable in an- 
tiquity as Greece. He will eagerly explore every manuscript 
of its ancient arts, sciences, and learning ; and, although 
the retrospective view, compared with its existing localities, 
cannot fail to impress his mind with a solemn contemplation 
of Shakespear’s ‘ cloud cap’t towers ;’ still, must he re- 
verence Greece, for the celebrity it oncE enjoyed. 

The ruins of Greece are monuments of architecture, re- 
vered by the most skilful artists of the present day. Its 
natural history abounds in information on botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, and agriculture—all, objects of important re- 
search to the curious and to the scientific ; and patronised by 
the prevailing fashion of modern education. 

Greece still aboungls with treasures of ancient art, which, 
not only at Athens, but in all its more considerable cities, 
court the research of the amateur, and reward his labours. 

We will consider our author’s pretensions. He tells us, that, 
when he arrived at Athens in 1802, in company with Mr. 
Hamilton, and the late Lieutenant-Colonel Squire, of the 
Royal Engineers, he was already habituated to oriental 
travelling, and Turkish customs, having traversed the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, and great part of its coasts, passed 
some time in Cyprus, and the principal islands of the Ar- 
chipelagu, visited the greater part of Syria and the Holy 
Land, twice crossed the deserts which separate Palestine 
from the Delta, spent a year in Egypt, which he had ex- 
amined from the coast of the Mediterranean to the cataracts 
of the Nile, and had previously, indeed, visited Attica 
itself. In this tour he comprehended Argolis and Corinthia, 
traversed Beotia and Phocis, in various directions, and ad- 
yanced north as far as 7ittuni. 

Returning into Greece in the year 1805, upon a special 
mission from his majesty’s government, he had an opportu- 
nity, during that and the succeeding year, of undertaking 
several journies within the Morea and in northern Greece. 
From the vicinity of Elis and Olympia, he passed through 
a part of Messenia and Arcadia to Tripolitza, the modern 
capital of the Peloponnessus. From hence, turning south- 
ward, he made a complete tour of Laconia and Messinia, 
comprehending the extreme points of Monemvasia, Cape 
Matapan, and Mothoni ; and, after examining Arcadia ig 
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several different directions, he returned to Patra, in June, 
1806. 

Having made a short stay at this place, he proceeded, 
through Etolia and Arcanania, to the moderncity of Joannina, 
in Molossis ; from thence, aiter crossing the Pindus, into 
upper Macedonia, he re-crossed it into the Illyrian plains, 
In a passage by sea, from Corfu to Mount Athos in Mace- 
donia, he had leisure to examine the islands of Lafkadha, 
Thiaki, and Kifalonia, the coast of the Morea, the 
islands of Tzerigo, Milo, Paro, Andiparo, Axia, Dili, Mi- 
coni, Skiro, and, finally, to land upon Acte, or the peninsula 
of Mount Athos, in October, 1806. 

After making a tour of this district, he proceeded by 
Acanthus and the canal of Xerxes, along the eastern part of 
Chalcidice to Orfana ; and, by Anapolis, and the plains of 
the river Strymon, to Serres and Salonika. From this city, 
he made the tour of the greater part of both lower and upper 
Macedonia ; and passing from the latter province into Perr- 
heebia by the pass of Servia; he followed the western fount 
of Mount Olympus, and entered once more the Thessalian 
plains. From thence, after some excursions in the vicinity of 
Larissa, he returned by the pass of Tempe, along the coast 
of the Thermaic gulph to Salonika. 

At the close of 1808, having again received from his ma- 
jesty the honour of a commission into Greece, he employed. 
his leisure, in course of the ensuing year, in a more accurate 
survey of Arcanania, AMtolia, Epirus, and the mountainous 
regions to the eastward of Joannina and Arta, anciently in- 
habited by the Stymphzi, Attamanes, Agrai, &c.; the ruins 
of Calydon being the boundaries of his journies to the south, 
and the modern. towns of Paramithea and Konitza to the 
north. Lastly, for the sake of examining every part of 
Thessaly, which he had not previously seen, he made ano- 
ther complete tour in that province, from the sources of the 
Peneus to Mount Ossa, the Pagasean gulph, and the canal 
of Eubea. His progress may be traced by referring to 
d’Anville’s Grecia Antiqua, aud to Arrowsmith’s last edition 
of Turkey in Europe. 

This detail opens a vast field for observation and discovery, 
Ii is not, however, the extent of a tour that makes it valu- 
able ; it is the well directed genius of the traveller alone, 
that gives it sterling merit. 

This work begins with a grammatical enquiry into the pre- 
vailing modern Greek dialect. ‘The characters are preserved 
from antiquity, but the orthography is altogether changed, 
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and the pronunciation is divested of its original refinements 
of sound and flexion. 

The author is elaborate in defining the principles of this 
corrupted language, which the ignorance of the present race 
has stripped of all its former harmony. ‘This deterioration 
is aseribed to the long existing connection between Italy and 
Greece ; the latter, not having presses of its own, compo- 
sitions are committed to press by Greeks resident in Italy, 
who, translating or copying from Italian authors, a sort of 
mixed- barbarous style has gradually crept into the modern 
Greek language. Such a result is, however, extraordinary, 
as no language possesses sweeter or more refined cadences 
than the italian. i 


* The corruption of the Athenian dialect was remarked 240 years 
ago, by two natives of Greece, Theodosius Zegomala and “ymeon 
Ka asila, whose letters have been preserved, in the collection of Mar- 
tin Crusins. When Constantinople was taken by the Franks, in the 
beginning of the 13th century, Athens atiracted a great number of 
settlers from various nations, but particularly French, as appears from 
a Catalonian author, Ducange, who says, that in his time, about the 
year 1300, the French language was as well spoken in that part of 
Greece, as at Paris; but when the Venetian power extended over 
Greece, the Italian language obtained the ascendancy at Athens.’ 


Our traveller gives us a catalogue of authors, whose works 
have been printed or re-published within the last fifty years, 
in elucidation of the progress of modern Greek literature, 
He afterwards presents us with specimens of the prevailing 
language of a people, formerly the most enlightened, then 
degraded, and, now, emerging into civilization. ‘The most 
remarkable are sclections from the poet Vincenzo Carnaro, 
who wrote in the epic style. [le was a Cretan, of a Ve- 
netian family, and wrote about two hundred years ago. His 
measure is 74 footed verse, with rhymes ; and his poem Ero- 
tocritus, displays the manners of the age of chivalry. 
These extracts discover licences tn orthograpliy, frequent 
elisions, compressions of two syllables into one, a redun- 
dancy of syllables, and even of feet, with other irregularities 
not unfamiliar with Italian poetry. 

Among otherauthors selected is the Stecomachia, the story 


+ 


of which is curiously romantic. 


* The four elements were living together, in a very friendly manner, 
when vanity and envy interfered to produce discord. The sea being 
jn a calm, the earth makes use of it, as a mirror, to adorn herseif, 
which enrages the sea so much, that she declares war, 
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‘ The sea summons her allies, the wind, the rivers, and the 
waters, representing to them the pride of the earth, who, with her 
mountains and her insolence ascends into the air, instead of remaining 
in her proper place at the bottom. The air, hereupon, takes part 
with the earth, and causes hurricanes and earthquakes : the fountains 
murmur, the rivers swear they will run into the sea, as do the lakes, 
and the contest ends in a deluge, which reduces the earth to obe- 
dience. 

‘ The sky not wishing to destroy her vanquished foe, displays the 
crown of victory ih the clouds, and withdraws the waters ; but the sea, 
who sees her enemy appear again, like a nymph coming out of a 
bath, can never be reconciled.’ 


In extracts from prose compositions, we find the following 
translated passages, 


‘ Increase, then ye studious young men of Greece, your readiness 
to enlighten your native country, and to recal to it the ancient glory 
of our ancestors, Remember that you are the descendants of the 
Homers, Aristotles, Platos, Demosthenes, Thucydides, Sophocles, 
and many other such men.’—‘ Imitate, therefore, our wise ancestors, 
who, inflamed by the love of science, hastened from all sides to 
Athens, in order to enjoy the true pleasures of philosophy. There 
were often seen young men, like you; and poor, like many of you, 
who in the day frequented the schools of the philosophers, and at 
night laboured for hire, to obtain the necessaries of life. Such dis 
tress you need not now fear ; show a readiness to obtain knowledge, 
and your country is ready to supply, in abundance, what is 
necessary for your living and instruction, Turn your eyes on all sides, 
and see whether any of the modern nations have such forefathers as 
ours—such united examples of courage, virtue, and wisdom, as we read 
of in the works of our ancestors. 

‘ Consider whether it is honorable and good, that we should boast 
of those virtues of our forefathers, without any indication of the 
same ; that we should suffer ourselves to be reproached by other 
nations, as unworthy of our ancestral nobility and glory ; as a foolish 
race; as an useless burden to the earth ! 

‘ My rich friends, multiply schools and libraries throughout Greece ; 
send, at the common expence, respectable young men to Europe, to 
bring you the good things from thence, and deliver into their hands the 
education of the nation. But, unite quickly, while Greece has need of 
your assistance, if you {wish to have the gratitude of Greece. True 
friends run to their friends’ assistance in danger—flatterers do not ap- 
pear till the danger is over. Instead of repining at an expence for good 
and useful things, you ought to thank the providence of God for 
living in circumstances and times, in which, by the superfluity of 
your possessions, laid out with prudence, you may gain immortal ho- 
pour, and be named the BENEFACTORS OF GREECE!’ 

» 
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The preceding extracts are from Korai’s translation of 
Bevearia on crimes and punishments. We are not told the 
date of this work; but an enlightened mind pervades the 
whole of this sensible, patriotic, address, worthy the ex- 
ample of the most enlightened people in the world. And if 
such, really, were the original stimulus in Athens{; if 
poverty were no crime, and science a virtue, it is not diffi- 
eult to understand the emulative progress, by which learning 
became so pre-eminent in that once famed city. 


* It must be confessed, Jhowever,’ continues our author. ‘ that the 
lively and sanguine character of the Greeks is in some measure, 
an obstacle to any systematic plans of improvement. Betore they 
have any notions of the elements of science, or are acquainted with 
the history of their ancestors, or that their taste has receive! any ad- 
vantages frém an attentive perusal of Helleuic poetry, they aim at 
rhetoric, logic, and metaphysics, and often place Aristotle and Plato, 
er a translation of some German metaphysician, in the hands of 
studeuts who have scarcely looked into Homer, or Thucydides, or 
Eaclid. While totally unacquainted with the political economy, or the 
science of government, or the history and actual state of the nations of 
Europe, they indulge in dreams of independence and liberty. Some 
of them iunpressed in the lofty notions of the natural pre-eminence 
ef Grecian intellect, conceive, that if they had the slightest encou- 
ragement, they should soon rise superior to the other nations ef Eu- 
rope ; and already think themselves fit te rank among men, living un- 
der a system of society and government, established upon the improve- 
ments of of ages.” 

* Few of the Greeks, who pretend to an enthusiasm for the ancient 
productions of art or genius, have any correct judgment or feeling of 
the objects of their admiration, a very imperfect knowledge of the 
ancients, a preference of French and Italian literature, with a general 
want of mental cultivation and polished society, have, in general, 
producsd among the Greeks a less classical taste, than is to be found 
in the most remote regions of Europe, where the works of their ances- 
tors are studied.‘ 


From these arguments we conclude, that the grand regy- 
lator of all things—time—which has destroyed, can, alone, 
restore to Greece a rank in learning, arts, and sciences 
among the enlightened couutries of the age. To their na- 
tural quickness for study, they must add zeal and perseve- 
yance. Great advantages are now open {to them, from their 
maritime intercourse with Malta, from the present state of 
the Ionian islands, and from their connection with Austria. 

‘ommerce produces political benefits, and a progressive ¢i- 
vilizagion must, eventually, ensue. 
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We have, now, regularly pursued our author throughout 
the one half of his work, and cannot avoid to express our 
extreme mortification, at finding the remaining pages alike 
devoted to grammatical disquisitions. With the superior 
advantages possessed by this gentleman, and with apparent 
talent to appreciate the rarities and antiquities, which he 
must have been constantly stumbling over, during his multi- 
farious travels, it is, indeed, extraordinary, that his remarks 
shoul: hove been so wholly confined to the different pronun- 
ciations of Epst.on and era. 


Strange, such a difference should be, 
*}wixt tweedledum and tweedledee ! 





Art. X—A Manual of Mineralogy, by Arthur Aikin, § 
to the Geological Society. i2mo Pp. 164. 7s. Longman 
and Co. 1814. 


This work is avowedly, the result of a series of lect ures, 
successful ly delivered by the scientifie author, before the 
members of the geological society, during the winter of 
Jast year. 

Science, like language, is founded on the progressive 
principles of grammar. To consider geology, therefore, in 
its primary state, the student is called upon to form an 
early acquaintance with every distinct species of simple 
mineral, that may present itself to his observation. Habit 
will familiarize this study, and the amateur will soon lose 
his original difficulties, in the pleasing perspective opened 
to his view, as he discovers his competency to distinguish 
the mutual relations between mineral substances, and 
eventually to arrange them in classic order. 


‘ The characters of minerals are taken either from those pro- 
perties that are immediately obvious to the senses, or from those which 
require for their manifestation the assistauce of apparatus and of 
reagevts, for the most part very simple, and of easy appliea- 
tion. These, 1 shall proceed to treat m order, beginning with the 
former.’ 


Solidity and hardness. 


On this subject, which our author enters upon with 
minuteness, and elucidates with equal judgment and pers- 
picuity, he says—That substances are in common lan- 
guage called Jiquid; but that their number is almost limited 
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to two or three, which differ from each other in kind and 
degree of liquidity. 


* Solids, are the only bodies concerning which the terms hard 
and soit can be used with any propriety; for these expressions 
imply the greater or less degree of force required to effect a per- 
manent separation, from the mass, of those integrant molecules to 
which the external impulse is immediately applied. In common 
language hardness and retroctions are often coniounded, A stone 
that endures many bevy blows before it gives way is considered 
as harder than another which requires fewer blows for its frac- 
ture. The most unexceptionable method of ascertaining the 
hardness of a mineral is the greater or less case with which it yields 
to the point or edge of a knife of hardened steel. The whole range 
of hardness obtained by the use of this instrument may be conveniently 
divided into three portions ; the first of which will comprehend the 
higher degree and may be called hard, of which commen Felspar 
is an example: the next includes the middling degrees, and may 
be called moderately hard, of which common Hornblende, Apatites 
and Fluor, are examples: a lower degree includes such as yield with 
ease to the knife, and may, therefore, be called soft, of which 
calcareous spar, heavy spar, and witherite, are examples. Two 
other degrees of hardness, however, the highest and the lowest, yet 
remain for the determination of which the knife cannot conveniently 
be applied. The lowest, or the very soft, are such as yield not only 
to the knife but to the nail, of which chalk and common Steatite are 
examples. The highest or the very hard are those upon which the 
knife makes no impression, but, on the contrary, when drawn 
strongly over their surface leaves a greyish black line of its own 
substance, in the same manner as plumbago does on paper.’ 


We have given this extract, to show the perspicuity 
of Mr. Aikin’s elementary instructions, which he pursues 
by a regular train of clear, comprehensive, and convin- 
cing detail, admirably calculated to invite, and to reward, 
the labours of the studious in this fascinating science. 

The following are the classes of his arrangement on the 
properties of the mineral kingdom. 

Structure, crystalline, imperfectly crystalline, and pro- 
miscuous—Fracture and form of the fragments—External 
form—the action of light, as producing lustre from its 
reflection. 


* The degrees of lustre, according to the German mineralogists, 
are the following : splendent, or the highest possible ; shining, weakly 
shining, glistening and glimmering ; which last, passes into dull, 
or the entire absence of Justre. Shght change of place produces, 
in most minerals, either no change of lustre, or a rapid and flashing 
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succession of light, and comparative darkness. In all those minerals, 
however, of fibrous structure, that are not absolutely dull and opake, 
the lustre varies slowly, passing from one fibre to another, as the 
position of the mineral is slightly altered, producing the same mu- 
tation of soft-light, as that which distinguishes satin from other 
stuffs ; hence this kind of lustre is sometimes called, satiny, or silky, 
and when somewhat indistinct, pearly.’ 


These adventitious characteristics are forcibly evident to 
the mind, in the change of colors produced by varying 
the position of a prism—and they are equally conspicuous 
in the display of diamonds, which vary their lustre, in 
proportion as they partake the rays of light, from which 
they borrow their dazzling effulgence. ‘The next classes 
eomprehend the specific gravity of mineral substances— 
The odour and the taste—magnetism—-electricity—phospho- 
rescence---double refraction---action of water---action of 


acids---the use of the blowpipe. ‘The introduction closes 
thus. 


‘ The mineralogist who may draw his distinctions from internal 
appearance and impressions—from physical properties or chemical 
phenomena, has hitherto been completely baffled in his attem 
to bring under a similar arrangement the two or three hundred 
species that form the objects of his study. It appears, however, 
to me, that the causes of these failures have arisen rather out of 
incidental circumstances, than of the nature itself of the subject. 
Linneus himself was not by any means the first mineralogist, 
and scarcely among the first of his day, and the knowledge 
possessedeven by the ablest, the most accurate and the most in- 
quisitive persons at that time, of mineral substances, was very 
limited, vague, and erroneous, when compared with the information, 
on this subject, possessed by the moderns. If the Linnean 
arrangement was both deficient and erroneous at the period of its 
publication, how can it be, that these defects should not have 
been aggravated tenfold in the endeavour to make it comprehend 
all the subsequent discoveries in a science, of which almost alt 
that is really valuable, has been collected during the last forty 

ears.’ 

a Under these circumstances it become very desirable that some 
new attempt should be made to construct an arrangement, whe- 
ther natural or artificial is of little consequence, which, by enabling 
the unassisted student to identify species, may thus introduce him 
to the published systems at least of those eminent modern profes- 
sors to whose works and instructions the science is so deeply indebted. 

* The present attempt to supply this acknowledged deficiency will 

{ am certain, be received with candour; and if it shall be found te 
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facilitate in any material degree the process of the mineralogical 
student, I shall consider my labor, in its composition, well repaid,’ 


Such is the laudable principle, to which the public owes 
the compilation of this ingenions work; which, as an intro- 
duction to our valuable modern systematic authors, on 
mineralogy, must prove a most beneficial friend. We 
give our hearty concurrence to the opinion of Mr. Aikin, 
that, the progress of the solitary student, whatever his 
abilities, and whatever his industry, must be greatly in« 
ferior to that of him, who enjoys the benefit of being educated 
at aregular scientific school, With the superior advantages 
not only of books, but of living instructors; and with 
access to well furnished cabinets, exhibiting the grandeur 
and variety of the mineral kingdom. 

From tie general synopsis, which exemplifies the arcana 
of this science, we cannot attempt, with any justice to the 
author, to offer a detached specimen. To the unpractised, 
in this study, it would be superfluous---to the zealous, it 
would be ineffective. To be appreciated justly, this work 
must be studied attentively. 





Art. XI—A Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, 
from its origin to the year 1630. Written by Sir Robert Gordon 
of Gordonstoun Bart. With a continuation to the year 1651. Pubs 
lished from the original manuscript. Folio Pp. 575, £2. 2s, 
White and Co. 1813. 


It would appear singular, that the memoirs of an indivi- 
dual family, however noble, should form materials and 
interest to occupy a work thus splendid---if we did not 
know, thatthe ancient history of our nobility, more espe- 
eially in Scotland, was materially interwoven with the 
general history of Great Britain. 

In feudal times, our Barons were chieftains maintaining 
sovereign power, within their respective domains. They 
made war and peace---and were the arbiters of life and 
death. In Scotland every Lord headed his clan; and we 
cannot refer to the civil distractions, which have occasion- 
ally, marked the different epochs of that country, without 
entering into the private histories of its illustrious, brave, 
andambitious, nobility. Referring to the work, we find 
ourselves sanctioned in these assertions, by the autlor--- 
states---in his epistle dedicatory, 
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* When I did considder the negligence and oversight of former ages, 
haveing (so far as I could learne) left ne memorable record tm write, 
of the progress of your honorable progenie and discent ; I thought 
it not amisse to interpryse something of that subject ; and to relate 
plainlie and truelie, without malice, flatterie, or affection, what b 
have observed and gathered touching your Lordship’s ancestors, 
in histories, registers, evidents, and auncient records; a8 lykwise 
to declare such things as are yit fresh anc recent in our memo- 
ries that live in this aige: whereby I may bring that to light, 
which heirtofore hath bien so long obseured, and too much neglected 
by the sleuth of those whom it most concerned : in handleing whereof, 
your Lordship shall see the worthie and honorable actions of your 
predicessors, That thereby you my be incited to the lyk resolution 
and vertue apon thelyk occasion. Nothing can be more fitlie pro- 
posed to yow then their exemple, to inflame yow in these your ten- 
der years to glorie aud fame. 

* {tis a hard work for me (I do confess) to undergoe a matter of so 
great autiquitie, seing all heginings for the most pairt are obseare ; 
yit what I doe relate or recommend to posteritie, shall be als authentic, 
and of as good credet, as any thing whatsoever in this kingdome of 
the lyk nature, touching pedegries or descents of families ; in maters 
of this kynd, we must of necessite believe histories, and such as 
have preceided our dayes, being of good fame and credet ; fer these 
{and none other) doe I follow. 1 am not ignorant that divers of 
your Lordship’s familie and cuntrey would performe this task better 
then myself ; yet seeing that they have all bin hithertoe careless 
aud negligent therein, and finding often mention made of your 
name and familie in those histories which I have red for my privat 
delight, i have the more williuglie adventured to tak the «nater 
in hand, being much furthered therin by the sight of your old 
evidences and infeftments : what I have found scattered, and dis- 
persed elswhere in histories and records, I have placed in such 
order as I culd best, and have related the same without passion, 
tending either to prejudice or partialitie. 

* Posterite (doubtles) will give to everie one his due, let no 
man therefore think that any power or favour of the present tyme, 
can either extinguish or obscure the memorie of tymes suceei- 
ding; no aige (I hope) shall come heirafter, bet will affoord such 
worthie witts, as will uprightlie relate all things as they shall hap- 
pen; in what hath hitherto passed of this present subject, I have 
done my best: which labor of mine, (although perhaps _litle,) 
may afterward incourage some other singular witt to handle this 
mater better: “* Facile est inceeptis super addere rebus.” 

* Now, afture mature deliberation, [I can find no man, unto whem 
I should or could fitter offer this treatise then unto your Lord- 
ship, whe is the heid and chieff of this house and feu:ilie ; becans 
that the persons of whom it treateth, are these worthie ancestors 
of yours, who for mary ages have ben eminent ameng the nobi- 
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litie of this kingdom; whose vertues and heroicall actions, I wish 
you may surpasse, or at the least equalize. If sometymes I doe 
summariie relate the historie wherein | find mentioun maid of any 
thing touching your familie, or belonging to that subject, this I doe 
for the readers greater delight ; and lykwise, that all may be the 
better understood, as the one depending on the other; adding 
further all such leiding motives, and important circumstances, as 
may mak the right state of everie action to be more evident ; forthe 
which (I think) the benevolent and judicious reader will courteouslie ex- 
cuse me. I have lykwise heir set doun and continued the lineall 
descent of the Gordoun’s and of the house of Huntley, whereof your 
Lordship is a branch ; and so consequentlie sprung from tuo of the 
most noble and auncient families of this kingdome. I have also in- 
terlaced some passages occurring in our state, dureing the reign 
of king James the Sixt: Together with sundrie occurrences happen- 
ing in the neighbouring previnces, and among the Highlands of 
Scotland in our dayes. 

‘ Iffsometymes I seem to be sharp or bitter, I desire the readers 
favorable construction, that he impute the same neither to malice nor 
affection: I would have him to think, that I doe it onlie for the 
love I beir to the truth, not concealling nor excusing, bot discovering 
and disclaiming against vyce wheresoever [ find it predominant ; 
and praising vertue wher 1 doe perceave it to shyne cleirlie ; giveing 
cue praises to vertue, and dishonour to vice: iff any take exception 
therat, let them choose ; I desive they should know how little 1 doe 
regaird the invyous censure of malicious calumniators, or bakbitting 
sycophants ; being certanlie persuaded, that the truth cannot please 
all men; yea, I doe kuow the old proverb to be true, veritus 
odiur. parit: And the best and mest sincere writers that ever took 
pen in hand, have not wanted detracters. 1 doe onlie crave the favor 
and epprobetion of the judicious aud weillmynded, that they pardon 
me what I have done amiss, and allow of that which is well done, 
humanum est errare. If I have erred in any thing, I have done it 
uuwihnglie. Bot this I am certane of, that I have still followed 
the truth im any thing that is recorded heir, which hath happened 
within the compass of our own memories, In the rest I have 
followed these that have preceided me. So submitting myself alwise 
to the censure of the judicious, I rest: Praying the most high and 
alumghtie everliveing God to prosper and preserve your Lordship, 
both now in your tender aige, and heirafter in all the course of your 
lyffi; That as yow doe succeid many excellent ancestors in blood, 
so yow may exceid thei in all honorable and heiroicall actions.’ 


it isnotfor us to detail the genealogy and pedigree of 
the most ancient and noble family of the Earls of sSuther- 
Jaud, from the first erigin to the present day; nor can 
we enter into the variety of state revolutions, bloody wars, 
forfeitures, and restorations, which we find recorded by 
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our author. We musttherefore, refer to the work, which 
embraces the most memorable events of a Scottish history, 
founded in original records, and perhaps not generally 
known even in Scotland. The principal authorities found- 
ing this memoir, are referred to, at the beginning of the 
work.—The language of the originals is preserved; and 
the whole compiled avowedly, with a love to truth; not 
concealing nor excusing ; but discovering and disclaiming 
against vice, wherever it predominates, und praising virtue 
where it diguifies human nature. 





Arr. XI1.—The Rape of Proserpine; with other Poems, from 
Claudian ; translated into English verse. With a prefatory dis- 
course, and occasional notes, By Jacob George Strutt. Octavo. 


Pp. 208. 8s. 6d. Longmanand Co, 1814. 


Tue Rape of Proserpine is, we believe, in the estimation 
of the classic reader, the most chaste and correct of Clau- 
dian’s works. It has been translated into several languages, 
and the story is familiar to every school boy, whose studies 
have led him through the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

As a poet, Claudian was celebrated for his union of deli- 
cacy of thought with energy of description ; but his talents 
could not shield him from penury, nor his fame from disgrace. 

‘ He was,’ says Mr. Strutt, ‘a native of Alexandria, and 
flourished at Rome in the time of the emperors Honerius 
and Arcadius. His character, as a writer, was of the bigh- 
est reputation ; and he enjoyed, for a long period, the favor 
of the court, to the glory of which his muse was chiefly de- 
voted. His prosperity, however, was interrupted by the 
ruin of his friend and patron, Stilicho, the great general 
and minister of the western empire, and the few remaining 
years of the poet were passed in poverty and disgrace; but 
his name is preserved and esteemed in every country, and 
posterity classes him among the most celebrated of the known 
poets.’ 

In executing his task, the translator has been careful to 
preserve the spirit of his author ; and as blank verse is more 
susceptible of the sublime and beautiful, than rhyme, the 
choice of the former decoration, is as complimentary to 
his judgment, as his translation is to lis classical attain- 
ments, 
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Mr. Strutt’s labours will say much more in his commenda- 
tion, than any tribute from us; we, therefore, make the 
following extracts. 


* Ceres one fair and lovely daughter own'd ; 
A single pledge, for ne’er Lucina gave 
A second birth; yet did the goddess seem 
Proudest of mothers, blest with Proserpine ; 
Who in herself, with rare perfection form’d, 
Alone appear’d to match the goodliest race. 
Her she caresses, and with anxious eye 
Follows her steps : not with more jealous care 
The lowing parent her young heifer guards, 
Ln fields when spring is wanton, ere the bud 
Uf youth is fashion’d on its tender brow. 


‘ Now to the verge of soft maturity 
Her days approach, and fiymen’s glowing flame 
Inspires the maid with hopes and doubtful fears. 
Suitors crowd round ; and for her grace contend 
Indignant rivals ; Mars who wields in fight 
The gleaming falchion, and Apollo famed 
For swift, unerring bow; they proffer gifts, 
With realms and lofty tow'rs; the god of war 
Yields up his Rhodopé, and Phoebus gives 
Woody Amyclas and the Clarian walls : 
Juno is emulons of one so fair, 
Aud pleased Latona seeks her for her son. 
But Ceres scorns their suit, and fearing love 
*. May prompt some ~~ rate deed, (ah, blind to fate ') 
Commends in secrecy her darling care 
To wild Sicilia’s solitary isle. 
Joia'd to th’italian fields once ley that shore, 
‘Till the rude floods their furious force essay’d, 
And Nerens rede between the sever'd hills. 
Yet small the space that parts the kindred plains, 
For nature farther violence opposed, 
Aud rear’d her barrier cliffs. Pachinus’ rocks 
Deride th'lonian tempests ; and the waves 
That rearing from the Afrie soil advance, 
Beat idly on the Lilyhaean cape, 
Whilst the vex’d Tyrrhene deep, mad with control, 
On high Pelorus wastes its angry tides, 
Half hid by flames, in middle of the isle 
‘Etna uprears his tow ‘ring grandeur ; proud 
Of glorious conquest o’er the giant foe, 
Wrathful Encelodus, who wounded, lies 
Enchain’d, and groaning with the mountain's weight, 
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And breathing from his throat sulphereous fires. 
And oft, as press’d with his unwieldy load 

The rebel-giant turus his wearied sides, 

He makes whole cities tremble, and the isle 

So shake in dread convulsions on her seat. 


‘ The mountain’s summit is explored alone 
By upward-gazing eyes, nor eer permits 
The trayeller’s vent’rous foot; below, thick groves 
Shadow the hill; but on the parched heights 
No cheerful vegetation glads the sight. 
Now vomiting dark cloutls it hides the day 
With foul ergender’d vapours, black and dense ; 
Now hurls against the stars tremendous rocks, 
And fiercely breathes with self-consnming fires. 
Yet, though with sateless fury burn those flames, 
Thon, Etna, still endur’st; for high-heap’d snows 
And ribs of ice temper the boiling docs, 
To flow innoxjgus round thy frost-bonnd sides. 


* What fyfy agitates ? what mighty pow’r 
Tempests this cayern’d hill? whence flow these streams 
Vnicanian ? either the rushing winds 
Pent up, and howling in the mould’ ring caves, 
Straggle for liberty, with sulph’rous fires, 

And raging seek their exit; or the sea, 
P ress’d in the gloomy and unfathom’d vaults 
Moves this destruction, mingling with the flames. 


* Soon as the tender mother had conceald 
Her treasured hope, to ancient Cybele, 
And Ida’s woods, more calm, she bends her way, 
Guiding her dragon yoke, who swiftly trace 
The airy region, and with venom'd dews 
Moisten their bits. High rose their crested fronts, 
Their variegated forms green hues reflect, 
And glist’ring gold.’ 


* In these fair hails sits lovely Proserpine, 
And soothing with sweet song the tedious day, 
Plies the swift loom, expectant of the hour 
When Ceres should retorn. Her needle paints 
The birth and order of the elements ; 

And shows by what true Jaws nature appeased 
Pristine confusion, when her parent hand 
Assign’d each unfix’d principle a seat - 

Up springs each subtle essence, while below 
Matter mere pon'drous sinks; transparent floats 
The ether; ocean swells; earth’s pictur’d orb 
Hangs in the firmament, Rich colors grace 
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The various web ; stars glitter bright in gold ; 
Dark purple flows the sea ; the rocky shores 
Sparkle in gems ; so well the threads deceive, 
That, whilst th’enchanted eye fancies the waves 
To swell and ripple on the moving floods, 

The ear, deluded, seems to catch the sound 
Of murm’ring waters, breaking ou the sand, 
Aud sea-weed dashing on the marble rocks. 

Five zones she forms; one ihe rich searlet woof 
Displays, as parch’d by fierce aud burning suns, 
Barren aid dry; two others, temperate 

And habitable, glow with softer hues ; 

Joyless and cold the last, with sullen tract, 
Cover each pole, wrapt in perpetual gloom. 


* Nor were those regions undisplayd, which lie 
By melancholy Styx; nor omen said 
Was wanting: sudden tears obscured her eyes, 
And dimm’d the moisten’d colors of the web. 


© And now, with undulating line, her hand 
Began to trace the limits ef the deep, 
When the rent filaments, and woof revers’d, 
Declared the presence of th’etherial pow’rs : 
Straight she forsakes the half-unfinish’d work, 
While crimson blushes pziut her beauteous cheeks, 
Beaming in modesty; so ivory glows 
When Lydian artists tinge its pearly hues 
With rich Sidonian dies. Meanwhile the sun 
Dipp'd in the western wave, and dewy Eve 
Led on the train of night, whose gentle sway 
Sweet repose upon the weary world. 


* And now prepar’d to seek the upper skies, 
Warn’d by the voice of Jove, Pluto arose ; 
And stern Alecto brings the dusky steeds 
That pasture by Cocytus’ fiery banks, 

Tn shades of Erebus, and drink the wave 

Of stagnant Lethe, breathing thence around 
Oblivious vapours; Orpheus, staring stern ; 

(thon, more swift than dart; Nycteus, pride 

Of all thinfernal race ; and, Pluto’s care, 

Alastor wild ; yoked at the gates they stand. 

And fiercely breathe, and shake their dveadful manes, 
Expecting, in the morn, a glorious prize.’ 


* While thus in virgin pastime speed the hours, 
Lo! suddenly a tumult wild and loud 
Arises ; turrets bow their trembling heads, 
And tow’rs and lofty spires are levell’d low ; 
No cause appears; the Paphian queen alone 
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Acknowledges the sign, and trembling feels 

A doubtful pleasure, mix’d with secret fear. 

And now the dark-brow’d ruler of the dead, 
Through shades, and winding caverns of the earth, 
Urges his fiery steeds—their cruel hoofs 

Trample on huge Enceladus, enchain’d 

And groaning ; and the chariot wheels drive o’er 
His monstrous limbs. The tortured giant writhes 
His wounded balk in vain; bearing at once 

The island and the god; in vain he strives 

To change his posture, and with feeble force 
Escape those burning wheels: the smoking car 
Rides on his back. But as from some dark mine, 
In secret dug beneath embattlec. walls, 

The hidden enemy with conquering bands, 

Like those which sprang of old from dragon’s teeth, 
Leaps out upon the pale dstonish'd foe ; 

So the third son of Saturn, through the gloom 
Of earth’s deep caverns, urgieg on his steeds, 
Attempts a passage to the realms of day: 

No gate appears ; on evry side huge rocks 
Oppose his path, with adamantine bars. 

Not long he brooks delay : indignant soon 

He rears his sceptre,"and the barrier strikes: 
Sicilia heard, and shook in all her caves; 

Her rivers trembled, and stern Vulcan fled, 
Affrighted, from his forge, while, smit with fear, 
The cyclops dropp’d th’unfinish’d bolts of Jove. 
He heard who dwelt upon the frozen Alps, 

And he who on the Tyber sail’d; not yet 

With Roman trophies graced ; and he who steer’d 
His swift-oar’d bark along the silver Po. 





* So when in Thessaly, shut in by rocks, 
The stagnant waters of Peneiis swell’d 
To one vast lake, and.drown'd the fertile vales, 
Neptune with three-fork’d trident smote the hills ; 
Sore wounded with the stroke, Ossa leap’d down, 
And parted from Olympus ; straight released, 
Through the cleft mountains rush’d the roaring stream, 
And sought the seas: and land again appear’d, 


* And now te hell's unconquerable might 
Trinacria yields, and opes a hideous gulf : 
A strange and sudden horror dims the skies, 
And turns the courses of the stars—in waves 
Forbidden, Arcto dives, and, slow before, 
Réotes hike some streaming meteor shoots ; 
Orion shudders at the neighing steeds, 


And Atlas pales his fire ; their poison’d breath 
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Obscures each glowing axle ; while the orb 
Of Phoebus frights the coursers of the shades, 
Accustew’d to the gloom of night ; and back, 
Astonish’d at the day, they start, and seek 
Once more to plunge into the depths of hell. 


* But on their stricken sides the frequent lash 
Resounds, and teaches them to bear the light, 
Onward they rush, wilder than wintry floods, 
Fierce as the jav’lin in its flight ; more swift 
Than Parthian arrows, winds, or auxious thoughts. 
Bark blood embrues the bit, pestiferous steams 
Poison the air, and a malignant foam 
Drops on th’ infectedearth. Fast fly the nymphs; 
Far Proserpine is hurried to the car, 
imploring aid,’ 


* Meanwhile the rushing chariot flies apace, 
On fiery wheels. Sad Proserpine, with hair 
Loose to the breeze, her woe-fraught bosom beats, 
And thus implores the skies with passion’d tears. 


* « Ah why did not thy hand, O eruet sire, 
Hur! down some bolt destructive ; ere nry youth 
Should thus deseend to unrelenting gloom, 

Dead to the world ? Say, from thy sterner mind 
Is virtue banish’d, and paternal love ?——- 

What crime awoke this wrath >—Alas, I ne’er 
Leagued with thine enemies, when Phlegra raged, 
Terrible in discord, nordid my hand 

Advance its aid, when huge Olympus groan’d 
"Neath Ossa’s pon’drous snows! What dire offence, 
Committed, %r premeditate, hath doom’d 

Thy daughter to the joyless shades of death ?— 
Ah, fortunate are they whom milder loves 
Possess! they feel, at least, the cheerful beams 
Of day, the sun’s warm spleador! but to me 

It is denied to view that glorious orb, 

Or to preserve my vestal purity : 

That with the light of heaven is gone !—Alas ! 
The world fades like some vision, and I go, 

A hopeless captive, in a tyrant’s chains. — 

O evil fate! O sadly chosen fiow’rs 

Maternal counsel wantonly despised ! 

© artful Venus !—Thee, dear mother now , 
In Ida's vale the horrid Phyrgian rites, 

With pipe and dreadful song, detain ; or else 

On Dindyma thou hear’st the frantic yells 





o 


And clashing weapons of the blood-stain’d priests :— 


O leave thine altars—hasten to my aid, 
And stop this cruel robber’s hated speed !” ? 
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* Moved by her tender and imploring grief,’ 
The sullen God breathed the soft sighs of love, 
The first he ever knew; and down his cheeks 
Flow’d strange relenting tears, while thus he soothed, 
In gentle accents, the sad captive’s woe : 

** Dispel, O Proserpine, the grief that rends 
Thy anxious breast, and chase thy needless fears : 
Extended empire shall be thine ; for fate 

Hath made thee bride to no inferior pow'r. 

1 am that son of Saturn whom the realms 

Of Chaos own, and all the lower worlds 

Obey. Think not to thee the light of day 

For ever lost: we own a glorious sun ; 

And other stars adorn our firmament, 

With purest splendor. How wilt thou adriire 
The beaming radiance of Elysian skies ; 

The fragrant groves ; their bright inhabitants ! 
With us that happy state, that golden age, 
Perpetual is found; which men enjoy’d 

But once Thy presence fairer meads await, 
Than these of earth, where fadeless flow’rs arise, 
Such as thy Enna never knew, and scent 

The softer gales : there also blooms a tree 

Whose loaded branches hang with shining gold.— 
All these are thine; and each rich Autumn still 
Shall swell thy glitt’ring stores.—Why should } name 
Such lowly off’rings ! all that floats in air, 

Or swims the sea, er stately walks the earth, 
Whatever animates the changeful globe, 

Shall crown thy full possession ; all that lives 
Within the bounds that Nature has prescribed 

To mortal being ! Monarchs shall appear 

Before thee, spoil’d of regal ornament, 

And undistinguish’d from the vulgar crowd : 
Death renders all men equal. Thou shalt judge 
The guilty ; and thy hand shall give the meed 
To virtue! for at thy tribunal none 

Shall dare conceal the actions of their life. 

The Fates shall be thy handmaids ; and the pow’rs 
That rule o’er Lethe’s waters shall become 
Subservient tothee. Thy will alone . 
Shall sway the force of Destiny till now 
Immutable.” ’ He spoke, and his dark steeds 
Encouraged : proudly they obey, and goon 
With slacken'd pace at Tzenarus arrive.’ 


(To be continued.) 
Cait. Rev Vol. VI. July, 1814, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


THEOLOGY. 


ArT. 13.—Dirine Providence Evidenced, in the causes, conse- 
quences, and termination of the late war. A Sermon, preached at 
St. James’s Church, Bath, on the day of General Thanksgiving for 
peace. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Curate of St James’s parish. 
Is. Gd. Hatchard. 1814. 


Tue moral of this excellent sermon is founded on the infinite wis- 
dom and mercy of the Almighty, who afflicts his creatures with adver- 
sity, to teach them the real value of prosperity. ‘ The result,’ Mr. 
Warner says, ‘ of a war marked by horrors unparalleled in history, has 
produced this salutary blessing: it has tanght the continental princes 
to kuew themselves to be no more than men—to feel, that protection 
in the ruler, and allegiance in the ruled, are reciprocal duties—that the 
throne can only be supported by the affections of the people—and, 
above all, that the blessings of a free government are the bulwarks of 
national pre-eminence.’ He concludes,— 

* But the decree is gone forth, and his dominion is at an enc. Confe- 
derated kings are bidden to overthrow him,, With an unanimity unpa- 
ralleled, a perseverance without example, and a greatness of mind un- 
heard of, in the history of human warfare, they performed their office. 
The dread and scourge of the civilized world; he who had poured 
contempt on princes, broken their sceptres, and cast their crowns down 
to the ground, is, by princes, baffled, defeated, subdued!—huanted from 
his capital; deserted by his hosts; and abandoned by his chieftains : 
he drops liis sword, abdicates his throne, 


* And leaves a home, at which the world grew pale, 
‘ To poiut a moral, or adorn a tale.’ 





Arr. 14.—The prospect of perpetual and universal Peace; 2 
thanksgiving Sermon, for the conclusion of peace with France, 
Preached at Essex-street Chapel, July 3d, 1814, by Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of the chapcl. Johnson & Co. 1814. 


Turs discourse is founded, like the preceding, in the wisdom and 
power of God, whose finger is visibly apparent in the extraordinary and 
unexpected revolution of events, which have opened the way to a ge- 
neral peace. , 

Mr. Belsham, however, takes a view of the treaty as it relates to the 
slave trade, aud comments upon the indignation and horror with whick 
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this country contemplates that clause. He enquires, if any lover of 
peace is sufficiently sanguine to hope, that this sudden calm will be 
perpetual? It would be infatuation, he adds, to believe it. The paci- 
ficators themselves do not expect it. In the very articles of peace, 
provision is made for the renewal of the war.—The subject is treated 
with considerable ability, humanity, and Christian zeal. 





Arr. 15.—Hints to the Clergy of the Established Church, particu- 
larly to its rulers, on the present relaxed state of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and the consequent increase of national corruption; in a Let- 
ter toa friend. By a Member of the Established Church. Qctavo, 
pp. 36, Price 1s. Rivington, kc. 1814, 


We believe this pamphlet to have been written by a very worthy 
man; but we doubt much as to the salutary reform he may expect for 
his trouble. He tells us, from the authority of Machiavel, that, ‘ when- 
ever the religion of the state shall fall into neglect and contempt, it 
will be impossible for that state to last long;—~and this sentence he 
denounces against Great Britain, which, however apparently favoured 
by the temporary aevantages of political events, is, nevertheless, in no 
small danger of incurring some fearful and heavy judgments, on ace 
count of its immoral and irreligious character. 

He forbids the lord chancellor to contaminate the whole profession 
(Lawyers !) by admitting any one on business of a Sunday; and the 
lord chief justice from appearing on the public roads during divine 
service. He chides the queen and priucesses for travelling to Winds 
sor, after attending divine service at Cariton-house; and inveighs 
against the impiety of the prince regeat and the duke of York, for vi- 
siting a sister on her birth-day—because that birth-day fell upon a 
Sunday, and they were two and twenty miles distant from each other. 
Walking in Hyde-park of 2 Sunday (although it is the only day of re- 
creation with a numerous class of society) is interdicted; and the con. 
versaziones of the higher classes are denominated greater foes to their 
country, than any foreign enemies it may have to contend with, 

All this may be strictly orthodox; but it is the puerile observation 
of a mere novice on the manners of the great world. High-born irre- 
gularities—fashionable depravities—and moral turpitudes, are as deaf 
to admonition, as the Gog and Magog at Guildhall; and we believe the 
true end of religion is quite as well served in a travelling carriage and 
four, on the high road, as it would be in the retirement of a cathedral, 
provided,—the heart do not join in the language of the lips. Religion 
is founded in devotion ; aud devotion is the offspring of virtuous educa- 
tion, fostered by an approving conscience, and manifests its expanded 
attributes in a train of regular and exemplary habits. 

Such regular and exemplary habits we would gladly witness in our 
superiors, as the most effectual -— only) mode of moral reform 

9 
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THEN we might hope to see piety pervade the emulating classes of sub- 


ordinate society, and religion would rank among the accomplishinents 
of the age we live in. 





Art. 16.—Reflections on Materialism, Immaterialism, the sleep of 
the soul, an intermediate state, and the resurrection of the body ; 
being an attempt to prove, that the resurrection commences at death. 
By Joho Platts, Pamp. pp. 40. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 


Lucretius contends, that the soul is coeval with the body through 
life, and perishes with it at death. This gentleman has taken infinite 


pains to disprove a doctrine so inimical to ‘the cherished principles of 
all who profess Christianity. 





Ant. 17.—A few Reflections on passing events, Pamp. pp. 22. 
Price 1s. Hatchard. 1814. 


Tuts subject appears to engross the labours of the clergy. We ap- 
plaud that zeal, which aims to fill every mind with a perfect conviction, 
that all the eventful changes of this life are the immediate werk of 
God's omnipotence, 





POETRY. 


Ant. 18 —Mentor and Amander ; or, a Visit to Ackworth school: 
with descriptive Notes. By a late Teacher. pp. 28. Price Is. 
Darton. 1814, 


Tats essay resembles, in rhyme, the memorable ballad of ‘ The 
Children in the Wood.’ We enter into the author’s feelings with 
pleasure, 2s he thus exclaims on revisiting his school— 


* Dear spot! on seeing thee once more 
My feelings want a name— 

Mingled « motions fill my mind, 
And agitate my frame.’ 


We do not, however, see very particular merit in the publication, 








Art. 19.—Lilliputian Nary!! The R t’s fleet, or John Bull 
at the Serpentine; a poem. By Peter Pindar, Esq. 2d edit. pamp, 
Fairburn. Is. Gd. 1514. 


Da. Jouvson iells us, that § a poem is the work of a poet;” but, 
if every wretched jingler of rhyme were to be elevated to that literary 
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rank, the poetical authors of bellmen's verses might claim their graves 
in Westminster Abbey. 

We are disgusted with this soi-disant Peter Pindar, Esq. who does 
not possess ingenuity so to season the popular subject of scandal, as to 
make it palatable to the most depraved taste. 





Ant. 20.—Parnassian Wild Shrubs; consisting of Odes: the Mora- 
list, a series of poetical Essays, Sonnets, and Miscellaneous Pieces. 
By W. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 108. 5s. Sherwood and Co. 18]4. 


We exchange ribaldry for sentiment with delight. Our author in- 
troduces his muse to the public under favour of a sentiment from: 
Shenstone. 

* A man possessed of intellectual talents, would be more blameable 
in confining them to his own private use, than the mean-spirited mi- 
ser, that did tl» same by his money. The latter is, indeed, obliged to 
bid adieu to what he communicates; the former enjoys his treasures, 
even while he renders others the better for them. A composition that 
enters the world with a view of improving, or amusing it (E mean ouly 
amusing it im a polite and innocent way) has a claim to our utinost 
indulgence, even though it fail of the effect intended’ 

This gentleman is an admirer of the beauties of nature, which he 
pourtzays with pleasing simplicity, and moral truth. His little volume 
contains a variety of essays, tasteful, though, perhaps, net strictly 


poetical :-—as light reading, we can very much admire them. 
~—Specimen, 


Sonnet LX. 
To an Infant Daughter. 


(Inscribed to Mr. and Mrs. Budd.) 


WILT thou, sweet smiling innocent! essay 
With filial tenderness to serve thy sire, 

When years thy charms expanded shal! display, 
And beauty shall the heart with leve inspire? 

©! wilt thou strive to smooth life’s thorny way, 
And tott’ring age’s williag soother be, 

When his, now manly, form shall meet decay, 
Whose early days devoted were to thee ? 

And wilt thou, with a fond affection, pay 
A loving mother for the anxious care 

With which, full oft, in childiood’s happier day, 
Thy joys she heightened, and thy pains beguil’d ? 

These are their hopes, and, as they blossom fair, 
Q! rise to puberty—and prove a duteous child !’ 
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Art. 21.—Armida; or, the Enchanted Island. pp. 26. Is. 
Baldwin. 1814. 


Rinatpo and Armida are classical names, dear to the remem- 
brance of all amateurs in enchantment. This is a love story, told m a 
variety of metre, without novelty, either in design or effect. 





Arr. 22.—The Olive Branch; apoem.. By M. Crawford. pp. 60. 
Cadell and Co. 4s. 6d. 1814. 


Turis little volume issues from the press under circumstances that 
will, we hope, give it a rapid sale. The whole proceeds, free from 
expences, are devoted to the fund for the relief of the sufferers by the 
war in Germany. 

Independently, however, of these claims upon the public feeling, the 
poem proclaims the personal merit of the author. We are of opinion 
this little effusion will be read with pleasure, and we cordially give it 
our best wishes, 





Art. 23,.—Ode to the Emperor Alexander. By the author of ‘ The 
Orphans, or the Battle of Nevil’s Cross.’ 1s. 


Arr. 24.—Ode to Wellington. By the same. Is. Gd. Cadell and 
Co, 1814. 


_ Like the preceding volume, these complimentary odes are published 
In support of the fund for the relief of the sufferings by war in 
rermany, 

We had occasion to offer, in our last number, our approbation to 
san gentleman’s poetic efforts: that approbation is by no means de- 
reased by the perusal of these odes. 


thi 





Art. 25.—The General Post Bag ; or, News, foreign and domestic. 
To which is added, La Bagatelle, by Humphrey Hedgehog, Esq. 
author of Rejected Odes, &c, 2d edit. 18mo. pp. 123. 4s. 6d. 
J. Johnston. -1814, 


Wuetuer this compilation be a robbery of the mail, or not—we 
are little anxious to inquire; but this we know—that it is a literary 
felony against the understandings and the pockets of the public. 

The Two-penny post Bag, which probably has been gentleman- 
usher to this production, possesses point, humour, and sometimes wit, 
to season satire; but this General Post Bag is a positive libel against 
common decency and common sense. 

At page 110 we find ‘ Lines addressed to a Lady,’ who desired the 
author to write some poetry on her. It was a modest request! The 
lines are perfectly familiar to us, and we believe them to have been 
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perned by Anacreon Moore. The Colloguy (p. 122) though new to 
us, we suspect to come from the same quarter. 





Arr. 26.—More Kings! a poem: to which is prefixed, an Epistle 
to the Monthly Reviewers. By Peter Pindar, Esq. 2d edit. pp. 39. 
2s. James Johnston. 1814. 


These broad-grinning incident hunters, and shameless scandal-mon- 
gers, are a terrible people for running out of one edition into another ; 
they buzz about a printing-press with the rapidity of an insignificant 
moth, seeking its own worthless {ate in the flame of a rushlight. 

When Peter Pindar skulked into holes and corners, to ferret out 
anecdotes in ridicule of majesty, he clothed his satire in original cos= 
tume; embellished with burlesque so pointed—raillery so keen—wit 
so felicitous—that the imposing splendour of his miuse beguiled the 
reader of his sober judgment; seducing him silently to approve, that 
which he dare not, publicly, to applaud. Whereas, this Brummagem 
*Syitire Peter is a dealer in base metal, impudently stamped in imita- 
tion of our sterling coin—a wretched compound, fitted, aloue, for the 
paltry traffic of the ragged Jew boys in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





POLITICS. 


Arr. 27.—Observations on the late Treaty of Peace with France, so 
far as it relates to the Slave Trade; in a-letter to a friend. J. But- 
terworth and Son. 1814. 


Wuen my Lord Castlereagh was lately attacked upon this subject, 
in the House of Commons, he very sensibly replied—*‘ That he de- 
plored, as much as any member in that honourable house, the existence 
of the slave trade clause; but that the cause of humanity could alone 
be supported by the light of reason. It was not for his lordship to en- 
force it at the point of the bayonet.’ 

Would it were otherwise, with all our hearts ! 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 28.—A Grammar of the French language; in which the rules 
are illustrated by examples, selected from the best authors. 


Arr. 28.—A Copious Collection of instructive and entertaining Ex- 
ercises in the French language; with the different parts of speech 
and rules of grammar prefixed to every article. 


lia 
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Art. 30.—A Key to the re-translation of the English examples in the 
French grammar ; intended to serve as a test of accuracy. By C. 
Laisne, teacher of languages, formerly private tutor in the university 
of Paris, and author of Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
a grammars, 3 vols pp. 256—200—40. John Souter. 

4. 


These are very useful p.blications, divested of all tedious and super- 
fluous explanation; but containing every essential to practical utility. 
Great attention is paid to the rules of pronunciation; and the sounds 
are conveyed by reference to English words. It is, notwithstanding, 
obvious, that oral communication, alone, can perfect pronunciation. 
The exercises are well chosen, and the idioms clearly explained. The 
Key, if used properly, will be very serviceable to the student, 





—— 


Art, 31.—Juvenile Arithmetic ; or, Child’s Guide to Figures: being 
an easy introduction to Joyce’s Arithmetic, and various others. now 
in use. Byalady. Part !. pp. 72. Is. J. Souter. 1814, 


Tuts is, decidedly, the most useful elementary little book of in- 
struction we ever recollect to have met with. We recommend it to the 
attention of all persons keeping preparatory scheols; and to those 
amiable mothers, who delight to ‘ teach the young idea how to shoot,’ 
in the minds of their children. 





Art. 32.—Remarks on the incidental ambiguities, and false imports 
attendant on the use of the auxiliary signs in the English language, 
with hints for detecting and avoiding them, containing various in- 
cidents from the writings of Addison, Steele, Hawkesworth, John- 
son, Junius, Burke, &c. &c. With explanatory remarks, and a 
comparison of analogous passages, The whole being designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of correctness, in this most difficult part of 
the English language, and calculated for the use of the highest class 
in schools, as well as for the general reader. Pp. 47. Longman 
and Co, 1814, 


Tuts is certainlya very critical inquiry into certain errors evidenced 
by the author, in the writings of the most celebrated of our British 
classics, whom he accuses of misapplying the moods and tenses. To 
the scholar and the tutor this little treatise would prove acceptable ; 
unless it be considered that those who can write as well as Addison, 
Johuson, Burke, or Junius, need no admoniting lessons as to the gram- 
matical perspicuity of their style} and those who cannot, have too 
much valuable study to wade through, for us to recommend this 
pamphict to the consideration of the lattes party. 
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The grand object of writing is, to communicate, in correct language, 
and in clear, nataral order, the ideas we propose to tranfuse into the 
minds of others. A strict attention, therefore, to the grammatical 
application of the moods and tenses is indispensable, This correctness 
of style, however, is not connected with any fastidious, but with 
simple rules, Shal/ and will, would and should, might and could, 
are most liable to misapplication; but the habit of reading good au- 
thors, founded on a general study of the verbs, will imperceptibly 
remove these difficulties from the mind; and that much more success- 
fully than any remark contained in this pamphlet, notwithstanding 
the judicious discrimination and deep research which it evidently 
displays. 





Art. 33.—Classical English Letter Writer; or Epistolary Selec- 
tions. Designed to improve young persons in the art of letter 
writing, and in the principles of virtue and piety. With introduc- 
tory rules and observations on epistolary composition ; and biogra- 
phical notices of the writers from whom the letters are selected. 
By the anthor of * Lessons for Young Persons in humble life.’ 
l2mo. Pp. 367. 4s. Gd. Longman andCo, 1814. 


Tris compilation is very superior to that of other ‘ Letter Writers.’ 
The subjects are judiciously chosen, both as to moral and to style ; 
and the introductory remarks are well worthy the attention of persons 
willing to improve in composition. 





~ 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 34.—Letters addressed to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, on Consumption. Conteining remarks on the efficacy of 
equable and artificial temperature in the treatment of that disease, 
&c. By Thomas Sutton, M. D. of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
late physician to the forces, and consulting physician to the Kent 
dispensary, and author of Tracts on delirium, tremors, gout, &c. 
Pamph. Py.59. Underwood. 1514. 


Tae rank and attainments of our author class him very high in 
his profession, and instruct us to consider his treatise as the research 
of profound study and habitual observation. These letters are ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Kent, not on account of his rank bnt of his 
humanity, and as patron of a public meeting, fur the purpose of 
establishing an infirmary for the cure of diseases of the chest and 
consumption. To facilitate the purposes of an institution to be 
founded on a particular principle, namely, the diseases of the lungs, 
this gentleman has digested his present materials from occasional let- 
gers, written, originally, by himself, for insertion in the public papers, 
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with a view to general information We applaud the author’s hene- 
volent views, aud admire his learned treatise, from which we extract 
as follows, 


* Jt must be evident that heated rooms cannot concur to health and 
vigour ; invariable in temperature, confined in circulation, unpleasant 
to the parties inhabiting them; and who, on this account, are ren- 
dered listless, and by no means desirous of the least exercise, which 
would soon tend to an increase of heat highly uncomfortable to the 
feelings. But if these objections exist to such rooms set apart for 
equable temperature, there is another consideration worthy of atten- 
tion, which is, that not only the temperature possesses the objections 
I have siated, but the air‘is invariably dry; and that this is im- 
portant to be considered, must be elear, from the circumstance, that 
those who respire the most dry air, are the most subject to pulmonary 
consumption. This fact is evident, from the disease occurring most 
among the higher classes in this country, and more particularly among 
the females in that class ; also among those whose sedentary occupa~- 
tions allow them to be very litile in the external air ; also among bakers, 
whose occupations lead them to respire the dry air of their bake-houses ; 
and manufacturers, whese employments are connected with fires. It 
is true that there are those who suffer from the disease under all cir- 
cumstances ; but the greater number by far will be found to be those, 
who, from various circumstances, are placed in situations to respire a 
dry atmosphere.*’ 











Art. 36.— Letters, addressed to the Countess of , on Indi- 
gestion, and its consequences on the general health. By a late phy- 
sician of eminence, in London. 2s. Gd. Sherwood and Co. 1813. 


Tuese letters appear to be published for the self-interested purpose 
of extolling two quack medicines, unknown even iu the regions of empi- 





* Consumptions in this country have been almost uniformly considered to 
be caused by the variableness of our climate, and humid atmssphere ; and we 
have been supposed to be more afflieted with this disorder, than other parts of 
the world not so affected. Hence have arisen the efforts to cause an artificial 
climate of great uniformity. But it must be suspected that there is error in 
these suppositions, since we learn that consumptious prevail much, even in the 
most favoured regions as to temperature and dryness. We undoubtedly find 
inflammatory affectious to abound with vs in very variable weather, aad in- 
flammations of the lungs among the rest ; but these latter more frequently tend 
to excite into activity the consumptive disposition already existing, than become 
the real causes and grounds of the diseases ; for when this disposition does not 
prevail, ulcerations of the lungs very frequently heal both kindly and rapidly. 
There can also be no doubt, that with this disposition a considerable pronencss 
to inflammation in these organs exists, which will cause the disease often to 
commence in such seasons, and most frequcutly to be wholly attributed to them, 
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ricism; and of confounding all other specific remedies with unqualified 
abuse. The lady to whom they are addressed we suspect to be an 
imaginary being. 





DRAMA 


Art. 37.—Spanish Patriots, a thousand years ago. - An historical 
drama, in three acts ; as performed with universal applause at the 
theatre royal Lyceum. 2s, Gd. Walker. 1512. 


We have found this play upon our table: but as it must be well 
known to the town, from having made its appearance in the year 1812, 
we shall forbear to enter into its merits. The author is already amply com- 
peusated by public approbation. We will, however, offer to him our 
compliments on the happy choice of his subject. 

The cause of Spanish freedom has aroused the generous enthusiasm 
of our countrymen, in combating for, and finally ensuring its blessings 
to <n oppressed, deluded people. Our arms have overthrown the reign 
of tyranny, and restored a rightful monarch to his subjects. A drama, 
therefore, calculated to display, with advantage, the national character 
of those whom we sought to protect and patronise, must have been 
grateful to all parties. The scene, very appropriately, is laid in Sa- 
lamanca, one of the many proud monuments that British valour has 
raised in commemoration of our nationa! supremacy. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38.— Bija Ganita; or, the Algebra of the Fimdoos, By Ed- 
ward Strachey, of the East-india Company’s Bengat Civil Service. 
uarto pp, 119. 15s. Black and Parry. 


WE are not to conclude, from the passive ignorance of the native 
tribes of India, that science has not deigued to visit their country ; on 
the contrary, the brahmius are a very enlightened people. The bi- 
gotry of religion, and the influence ef priesteraft, however, keeps the 
people in the dark, 

‘ It is known,’ says our author, ‘ that there are Sanscrit beoks on 
astronomy and mathematics. ~ Whether the science they contain is of 
Hindoo origin, and of high antiquity ; or is modern, and borrowed f 
foreign sources, is a question which has been disputed. Some of the 
advocates for the Hindvos have asserted their pretensions with a degree 
of zeal which may be termed extravagant; and others, among their 
opponents, have, with equal vehemence, pronounced them to be impos 
tors, plagiaries, rogues, blind slaves, ignorant, &e. ke. ;’ and his ob- 
ject is, to support the opinion, that the Hindoos do possess an onginal 
fund of science, independently of all foreign sources, He traces the 
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antiquity of the specimens before us, in form and substance, to their 
existence at the end of the 12th, or the heginning of the [3th century. 
* And we are told, he adds, ‘ that Pythagoras and Democritus, who 
fanght the Greeks astronomy and mathematics, learned those sciences 
in India. We can besides vouch, from our own researches, that every 
possible pains were taken, during Marquis Wellesley’s administration, 
to propagate the vaccine inoculation among the natives. This humane 
measure was, however, strongly opposed: by the bramins, as the cow, 
with them, is an object of idolatrous worship. But, during the process 
of his lordship’s perseverance, it was discovered, that the bramins had 
long been in possession cf the vaccine secret, which they concealed, 
from the motives we have already stated. 

The preface strongly supports the author in his assertions.—This 
work is wonderfully profound, and can alone be analyzed by profes- 
sionally scientific men, 





Arr. 38.—The Origin, Object, and Operation, of the Apprentice 
Laws ; with their application to times past, present, and to come. 
Addressed to the Committee of General Purposes of the City of 
London, by the Committee of Manufacturers in London and its Vi- 
einity. Johnson & Co, 1814. 


* As the apprentice laws are pow under the consideration of parlia- 
ment and the public, no apology is necessary for the publication of the 
present Address. The discussion is of the utmost importance to the 
prosperity of the country; and the question is probably the most mo- 
mentous that has heen entertained for years. It involves our future 
fate.’ 

We are quite disposed to concur in the above sentiment. The au- 
thor’s remarks are plain, manly, and judicious ; and every discussion, 
aiming at the public good, must be founded in temperance, if it would 
command success, 





Art. 39.—A Tour to France. 2d editions 18mo, pp. 148. John 
Beotn. 1802. 


Tue novelty of a free communication between this country and 
France, and the avidity of the public to grasp at any thing relating to 
the state of society at Paris, have, we presume, given resurrection to 
this Tour. We cannot, however, speak of it otherwise, than as the me- 
morandums of a traveller, lightly noting ebjects that have appeared to 
be worthy his observation, 

Customs, fashions, amusements, and politics, have changed in Paris 
with the seasons—little real information can, therefore, be derived 
from a tour written so many years ago. 
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Art. 40.—A Treatise on the Motion of Rockets ; to which is added, 
an Essay on Naval Gunnery, im theory and practice. Designed for 
the use of the army and navy, and ail places of military, naval, and 
scientific instruction, By William Moore, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 8vo. pp. 157. 10s, G. & S. Robinson. 1813. 


Tue science here developed, as to the theory of the motion of rock- 
ets in different mediums, is addressed to the profession of arms, to 
whom, exclusively, from its abstruse definitions, it appears to be 
adapted. The learned author tells us, that, in all his researches, he 
has strictly adhered to the fullest illustration of theny by example; 
and we are quite of opinion with him, that theory is never so well com- 
prehended by a learner, as when the several subjects it considers are 
evidently exemplified. 

On so intricate a subject, we incline to think, this essential deside- 
ratum is fulfilled. Difficulties are materially relieved by a table of hy- 
perbolic logarithms, for all numbers, from 1 te 1000—which must 
give great facilities te the student, in his computations in the theory of 
rockets. Simplicity, clearness, and perspicuity, should always consti+ 
tute the basis of an elementary work. 
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